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the war. A war, ostensibi}'- for democracy, is thus resulting 
in greater autocracy and repression in the States and in stop- 
ping all advance. Tlie people of the States express their 
strongest protest against this and are wholly unable to give 
their support to tlie war under these conditions. They may 
have to resist impositions forced dovm upon them. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee the question 
of introducing democratic institutions in the States is of 
urgent and vital importance, so that the people of the States 
might take their proper place in the shaping of a free and 
independent India and in the new world order to come. The 
committee therefore invite the various Rulers to declare that 
they accept the objective of full responsible government in 
their States and undertake to give effect to it, in the largest 
possible measure, in the Immediate future. The new repres- 
sive legislation should be suspended and civil liberty allowed. 
India may be legall)'- at war but there are no war conditions 
anj’where near India and certainly not in the States, which 
can justify the application of extreme measures of repression. 

The Standing Committee desire to make it clear that 
the Rulers can expect no co-operation from the people unless 
these fundamental changes are made and the governance of 
the States is carried on with popular consent and through 
popular representatives. 

The Committee send their greetings to the peoples of 
many States who are carrying on, with courage and fortitude, 
their struggle for democratic freedom and civil liberty. 
This struggle must inevitably become a part of the larger 
struggle for Indian freedom and for tliat the people should 
prepare. 
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GANDHIJT’S COklAlENT ON 'THE A. I. C. C. 
RESOLUTION 

October 13, 1939 

I regard the recent resolution of the A. I. C. C. on the 
situation as moderate and wise. It was bound to reiterate the 



voice to the demnnci of titc Indian people for democratic 
freedom. In this freedom to come the people of the States 
must be equal sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder 
equal responsibilities. 

The immediate cause of this svar in Europe svas N.r/.i 
aggression and the W'^cstern allies liave proclaimed that they 
arc fighting in the cause of democracy, freedom and self- 
determination. Witli these objectives the Standing Com- 
mittee is in full agreement but it is inaimbcnc that these 
objectives should be clarified and applied to countries out- 
side Europe and especially to India. The Standing Committee 
therefore associate themselves with the request made by the 
National Congress to the British Government for a full and 
unequivocal statement of Britain’s war and peace aims. 
Tiacse aims should be applicable to the people of the Indian 
States also, who live under an autocratic system which is 
more reactionary than even the Nazi regime against which 
Britain is fighting. As the Congress Working Committee 
has stared, "the British Government in India is more respon- 
sible for this autocracy than even the Rulers themselves, as 
has been made painfully evident during the past year.” To 
support this system in India is the ver)' negation of demo- 
cracy and all that Great Britain is said to stand for in the 
war. 


Many of the Rulers of Indian States have offered their 
services and resources to Great Britain for the prosecution 
of the war .and have expressed their support of the cause of 
democracy in Europe. It is incongruous in the extreme th.it 
such professions should be made while undiluted autocr.acy 
prev.ails in the States. Tlie rulers iiavc not in any w.ay 
sought to consult their people before offering the resources 
of their States or committing themselves to the war. The 
Standing Committee, speaking on behalf of the people of 
tijc Indian States, cannot accept this commitment, or agree 
to this continu.ition of autocracy in the States becatise war 


has broken out in Europe. 

Tlsc Committee notes that the sv.tr has already been 
used for the purpose of introducing neve and stnnrent re- 
pressive mcast'rcs and putting .an end to civil b.brrty in rr. *nv 
of the States. In some st.ates, promivd rfl'ornv. in 
administ nttion lutve been delil^er.ttcly postponed 
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INTRODUCTION 


This pamphlet has been prepared by the A. I. C. C. 
Office to facilitate the understanding of the stand taken by 
the Congress "with reference to the present war in Europe. 
It records (1) all the resolutions passed by the "Working 
Committee and the A. I. C. C. on the poHtical situation ever 
since the war began, (2) the statements made on behalf of 
the British Government here and in England, (3) the Indian 
reaction to these statements as evidenced by the utterances 
of Gandhiji, the President and the other Congress leaders, 
and (4) the war resolutions passed by the popular Assem- 
blies in the Congress provinces. The resolutions of the 
Jamiat-ul-Uhna and the Muslim League are given as appen- 
dices. The matter is arranged chronologically. 

The case for India stands on unassailable moral and 
political grounds. Even before the war began Indian troops 
were sent to Singapur and Egypt without the consent of the 
Central Assembly. As a protest the Congress party decided 
to refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. 
With the commencement of war in Europe, India was 
declared a beUigerent country without her consent, in spite 
of the fact that all other countries in the Empire, Australia, 
South Africa^ Canada, Newzealand, Ireland were allowed to 
settle the question of participation in war by the free vote 
of their respective legislatures without any interference from 
the British Government. The last named country, Ireland, 
in spite of its strategic position for the defence of Great 
Britain is allowed to remain neutral. Then the Government 
of India Act was so amended as to make it possible for the 
Central Government to interfere in the administration of the 
provinces without any reference to the provincial Govern- 
ments, depriving provincial autonomy of whatever little 
significance it had. Stringent ordinances were passed cur- 
tailing the civil liberties of the people and putting restrictions 
on the press without the least regard to the needs and wishes 
of the people of India. 
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After committing all these arbitrary acts, the British 
Government thought it proper to approach Indian leaders 
for co-operation in the war, through the Viceroy. India has 
often declared its opposition to Nazism and Fascism. Its 
sympathies have aU along been with the Democratic coun- 
tries. It was therefore prepared to help. It was not how- 
ever possible for it to do this unless its shackles were re- 
moved. It would be ridiculous for a slave country to take 
up cudgels for the liberty of other nations. The Working 
Committee therefore on September 14th issued a statement 
reiterating its faith in Democracy and its disapproval of 
Fascism and Nazism. At the same time the 'statement 
made it clear that it was equally opposed to imperialism. If 
therefore England wanted the free and willin g help of 
India, it must clearly declare its war aims, specially with 
reference to India, and must pledge itself at the earliest 
opportunity, after the war, to allow India to frame her own 
democratic constitution by means of a Constituent Assembly. 
As an earnest of its intentions the Government should imme- 
diately associate Indian public opinion, to the largest possible 
measure conristent with circumstances, with the task of 
administration and the successful prosecution of the war. 

To enable the British Government to frame a suitable 
reply to the simple questions the Working Committee had 
asked, the Viceroy had recourse to as many as interviews 
with leaders of real and imaginary parties and groups in 
India. Inspired by these illuminating conferences the Vice- 
roy declared in no uncertain terms the Imperial will of 
Britain. This will was couched in the usual rigid official 
language of imperialism and showed neither xmderstanding 
nor imagination. India, for its goal, -was referred to an 
antediluvian and out-of-date declaration made in 1917 that 
after IS years had produced the Government of India Act 
of 1935’. Britain had nothing more. or better to offer. ^ As 
for its war aims we were referred to a speech of the British 
Premier which had reference only to Europe and none to 
India. In the words of Gandhiji the Congress asked for bread 
and was given a stone. • 

The Viceroy’s' declaration met with a chorus of adverse 
criticism even from non-congress circles. To retrieve the 
position, the Indian Secretary and Sir Samuel kloare spoke in 



the houses of ParUament. They employed sweeter language 
but in effect said the same things that had been badly said by 
the Viceroy. As a result of these statements the Viceroy 
called Gandhiji, the Congress President and Ivir. Jinnah for 
interviews. He told the visitors that he was prepared to 
modify his previous statement to the extent that instead of 
an advisory committee for the conduct of war, his Govern- 
ment was prepared to expand the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on con- 
dition that the Congress came to an agreement with Mr. 
Jinnah not only about the proposed changes in the Central 
Executive but also about the Government in the provinces. 
There was no mention of war aims or the freedom of India to 
frame her own constitution. These issues were sought to be 
clouded by the offer of membership of the Executive Council 
hedged in with the condition of agreement with Mr. Jinnah 
about questions that had little relevance to the questions raised 
by the Congress. Babu Rajendra Prasad, therefore, on behalf 
of the Congress, made it plain to the Viceroy that it was not 
possible for Congress to cooperate unless the policy of the 
British Government was made clear on the lines suggested bv 
the Congress. He added 'Tt has pained us to find the com- 
munal question dragged in this connection. It has been re- 
peatedly said on behalf of the Congress that it is our earnest 
desire to settle the points of communal controversy by agree- 
ment and we propose to continue our efforts to this end. But 
I would point out that this question does not in any respect 
come in the waj"- of a declaration of Indian freedom as sug- 
gested above.” 

"What is this minority question which is being exploited 
by the British Government? Muslims are not a minority 
throughout India. In several provinces they form a majoritj’ 
of the population. In the whole of India Muslims are not a 
political national or ethnic minority. They are not a 
community in the political sense of the term. A Muslim in 
the Punjab is a Punjabi as the Punjab premier is rightly proud 
to proclaim himself to be. One from Bengal is a Bengali and 
from Sindh is a Sindhi. Every Muslim in India belongs to 
one or the other historical sub-nationalities of India. The 
Muslims are therefore a religious group just like Hindus, Jain, 
Sikhs, Indian Christians etc. As such they can with justice 
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claim safeguards for the protection of their religion, culture, 
language, script and even their personal law. They can also 
claim a fair share in public administrative appointments. All 
this has been repeatedly guaranteed by the Congress. Their 
participation in pohtical office can however be based not upon 
their religion but upon their being Indians and holding parti- 
cular political opinions, and advocating certain political 
and economic policies. No minority, can however be 
allowed to stand in the way of the political and 
economic advance of the country. If religious deno- 
minations have their rights, political majorities too have 
their rights. It has never been recogm'sed as one of the rights 
of denominational minorities or for the matter of that any 
minority in a democracy, to exercise a veto over the will of the 
nation to freedom and self-determination. India has several 
religious minorities. Is every one of them to have a right to 
thwart the wdl of the nation or is exception to be made only 
in favour of the Muslim League? As a matter of fact the 
British Government have left no majority in India. Accord- 
ing to it the Muslims are a minority, the scheduled castes are 
a minority, the Sikhs, Parsis, Indian Christians, Anglo-Indians, 
Europeans, the princes are all minorities, nay even women are 
a minority. The non-Brahmans and the Marhattas are 
minorities. The only majority left are the Brahmans bereft 
of their women folk. Arithmetic is out of place in this 
imperial calculation. But minority rights have never stood 
in the way, whenever England has been obHged to part with 
power. It did not allow minority considerations to weigh 
with her while conceding self-determination to South Africa, 
though the war with the Boers was ostensibly fought for the 
protection of the minorities. But it appears that principles 
that are good for the rest of the British Empire are not good 
enough for India. The British are no doubt an amiable people. 
Tliey are liberal and philanthropic in their own way. But 
their anxiety, from 6,000 miles, for the Muslim minority in 
India, as against the Congress, may not convince even Mr. 
Jinnah. It very perilously looks like the wolf’s anxiety for 
tile safety of the goat against a bigger member of its own 
(Latter’s) fraternity, 'ftie Congress has therefore rightly 
repudiated the idea that a declaration of war aims and the 
calling of a Constituent Assembly after the war, are depen- 
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dent upon an understanding ■with Mr. Jinnah. 

Apart from this the British Government kno-ws full 'well 
that Mr. Jinnah does not exclusively represent the Muslim 
community. There are the national Muslims, the Jamiat-ul- 
Ulma, the Ahraras, the Shias and the Momins. Then there 
are the Muslims of the Frontier province and Sindh -who have 
repudiated the leadership of the League. These singly and 
together nuUify the League’s claim to represent the entire 
Muslim community solely and exclusively. If yet a refuta- 
tion of their claim is needed it is conclusively furnished by the 
follo'wing table, sho'wing the results of the last provincial 
Assembly elections under the 1935 Act: — 


Provinces 

Elected on League Muslim 


ticket 

seats 

Madras . . 

10 

28 

Bombay 

20 

29 

Bengal 

39 

117 

U. P. 

27 

64 

Punjab 

... 1 

84 

Bihar 

nil 

39 

C. P. 

nil 

14 

Assam 

... 9 

34 

N.-W. F. P. 

nil 

36 

Orissa . . 

nil 

4 

Sind . . 

nil 

36 


106 

1485 

■will be seen 

that only in Bombay did 

the Muslim 


League capture a majority of Muslim seats. 

Ho'wever, the minority problem as it exists today in 
India is the artificial creation of the British Government. Its 
origin lies in the traditional polic)'- of balance and counter- 
poise pursued by British Imperialism throughout its history 
in India. Counterpoise no'W for several decades has taken the 
shape of communal electorates. It therefore lies ill in the 
mouth of the spokesmen of that imperiaHsm to remind us as 
Lord Zetland did that "I am convinced that so long as legis- 
latures are divided on communal rather titan on political lines, 
so long ■^s’-ill serious difficulty be experienced in the -n^orking of 
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democratic institutions with success/’ If what the noble 
Lord says is true that “what we have to aim at is a state of 
affairs under which the legislator will think of himself as an 
Indian first and a Hindu or Muslim afterwards”, is it not 
time for him to address himself to the rectification of the evil 
done to Indian nationalism by the communal decision of the 
British Government? The Congress and national opposition 
to communal electorates is well known. They have always 
pleaded and pleaded in vain, for joint electorates. 

If, in spite of aU this, the declaration of war aims and the 
framing by the Indians of their own constitution tlirough a 
Constituent Assembly chosen on adult or near adult suffrage, 
is made dependent upon the agreement of one denominational 
minority, the country is entitled to conclude that this is a 
mere cloak and that even at this time of peril, imperialism 
is reluctant to part with power and come to terms with India. 
Nazi Germany, at a pinch, can come to terms with Com- 
munist Russia but not England with India. 

The word has therefore gone forth that the country 
must prepare for a grim struggle to wrest power from the 
unwilling and unjust hands of imperialism. The Congress by 
its creed is pledged to non-violence. But however patient and 
long suffering a satyagrahi soldier may be, and however low, 
consistent with justice and fair play he may pitch his demands, 
he may not refuse the oft repeated challenge of naked might. 
If Britain refuses to allow India to mould her destiny, 
according to her own will and genius, it must be understood 
that she is not out to make the world safe for democracy but 
to make it safe for herself and her imperial allies. This would 
be to repeat the criminal folly of the treaty of Versailles and 
can only lead the world to a greater disaster than the pre- 
sent one. “The wages of sin is death.” 

J. B. RaiPALAisri 
Gevci-al Secretary 
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GANDmjI’S MESSAGE TO THE POLISH PEOPLE 

To all those in Poland who believe that only truth and 
love can be foundations of better days for humanity and 
who are doing their best to serve those ideals with their life, 
I send my good wishes and blessings. 
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DECLARATION OF WAR 

On the 3rd of September England declared War on 
Germany, the latter having invaded Poland. 
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Gandhip issued the follaiuing statement after his first intervmu 
with the 'Viceroy on September 5, 1939. 

THE SIMLA VISIT 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd 
sang in perfect good humour, to the worn-out refrain of 
'Mahatma Gandhi ki jai’. 'We do not want any understand- 
ing’. I had then mj'" weekly silence. Therefore I merely 
smiled. And those who were standing on the footboard 
returned the smile with their smile, whilst they were admo- 
nishing me not to have any understanding with the Viceroy. 
I had also a letter from a Congress Committee giving me 
similar warning. Neither of these counsellors knew me. I 
did not need the warning to know my limitations. Apart 
from the Delhi demonstration and a Congress Committee’s 
warning, it is my duty to tell the public what happened at 
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the interview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

I knew that I had no authority to speak for myself. 
I had no instructions whatsoever from the Working 
^mmittee in the matter. I had answered a telegraphic 
invitation and taken the first train I could catch. 
And what is more, with my irrepressible and out and out 
non-violence, I knew that I could not represent the national 
mind and I should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do so. I 
told His Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no 
question of any understanding or negotiation with me. Nor, 
I saw, had he sent for me to negotiate. I have returned 
from the Viceregal Lodge empty handed and without any 
understanding, open or secret. If there is to be any, it would 
be between the Congress and the Government. 

Having, therefore, made my position vis-a-vis the Con- 
gress quite clear, I told His Excellency that my own sympa- 
thies were with England and France from the purely 
humanitarian standpoint. I told him that I could not con- 
template without being stirred to the very depth, the destruc- 
tion of London which had hitherto been regarded as impreg- 
nable. And as I was picturing before him the Houses of Par- 
liament and the Westminster Abbey and their possible 
destruction, I broke down. I have become disconsolate. 
In the secret of my heart I am in perpetual quarrel with God 
that he should allow such things to go on. My non-violence 
seems almost impotent. But the answer comes at the end 
of the daily quarrel that neither God nor non-violence is 
impotent. Impotence is in men. I must try on without 
losing faith even though I may break in the attempt. 

And so, as though in anticipation of the agony that was 
awaiting me, I sent on July 23 from Abbottabad the follow- 
ing letter to Herr Hitler: 

“Friends have been urging me to write to you for the sake 
of humanity. But I have resisted their request because of 
the feeling that any letter from me would be an impertinence. 
Something tells me that I must not calculate and that I must 
make my appeal for whatever it may be worth. 

It is quite clear that you are today the one person in the 
world who can prevent a war which may reduce humanity to 
the savage state. Must you pay that price for an object, 
however worthy it may appear to you to be? Will you listen 



to the appeal of one who has deHberately shunned the method 
of war not without considerable success? 

Any way I anticipate j'-our forgiveness, if I have erred in 
writing to you.” 

How I wish that even now he would Hsten to reason 
and the appeal from almost the whole of thinking mankind, 
not excluding the German people themselves. I must refuse 
to believe that Germans contemplate with equanimity the 
evacuation of big cities like London for fear of destruction 
to be wrought by man’s inhuman ingenuity. They cannot 
contemplate with equanimity such destruction of themselves 
and their own monuments. I am not therefore just now 
thinking of India’s deliverance. It will come, but what will 
it be worth if England and France fall, or if they come out 
victorious over Germany ruined and humbled? 

Yet it almost seems as if Herr Hitler knows no God but 
brute force and, as Mr. Chamberlain saj'^s, he will listen to 
nothing else. It is in the midst of this catastrophe without 
parallel that Congressmen and all other responsible Indians 
individually and collectively have to decide what part India 
is to play in this terrible drama. 
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SOURCE OF MY SYMPATHY 
By M, K. Gandhi 
Harijan, September 11, 1959 

The statement made by me just after my interview with 
H. E. the Viceroy has had a mixed reception. It has been 
described as sentimental twaddle by one critic and as a states- 
manlike pronouncement by another. There are variations be- 
tween the two extremes. I suppose all the critics are right 
from their own standpoint and all are wrong from the absolute 
standpoint which in this instance is that of the author. He 
wrote for nobody’s satisfaction but his own. I abide by every 
word I have said in it. It has no political value, except what 
every humanitarian opinion may possess. Interrelation of 
ideas cannot be prevented. 
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I h;ive a spirited protest from a correspondent. It calls 
for a reply. I do not reproduce the letter as parts of it I do 
not understand myself. But there is no difficulty in catching 
its drift. The main argument is this: 

"If you shed tears over the possible destruction *of the 
English Houses of Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have 
you no tears for the possible destruction of the monuments of 
Germany? And why do you sympathize with England and 
France and not with Germany? Is not Hitler an answer to 
the ravishing of Germany by the Allied Powers during the 
last war? If you were a German, had the resourcefulness of 
fiitler, and were a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as the 
whole world is, you would have done what Hitler is doing. 
Nazism may be bad. We do not know what it reall)’^ is. The 
literature we get is one-sided. But I suggest to you that 
there is no difference between Chamberlain and Hitler. In 
Hitler’s place Chamberlain would not have acted otherwise. 
Yon have done an injustice to Hitler by comparing him with 
Chamberlain, to the former’s disadvantage. Is England’s re- 
cord in India any better than Hitler’s in another part of the 
world in similar circumstances? Hitler is but an infant pupil 
of the old imperialist England and France. I fancy that your 
emotion at the Viceregal Lodge had the better of your judg- 
ment.” 

No one perhaps has described English misdeeds more 
forcibly, subject to truth, than I have. No one has resisted 
England more effectively, perhaps, than I have. And my 
desire for and power of resistance remain unabated. But 
there are seasons for speech and action, as there are seasons 
for silence and inaction. 

In the dictionary of Satyagraha there is no enemy. 
But as I have no desire to prepare a new dictionary for Satya- 
grahis, I use the old words giving them a new meaning. A 
Satyagrahi loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. He 
owns no enemy. As a Satyagrahi, i.c., votary of ahimsa, I 
must wish well to England. My wishes regarding Germany 
were, and they still are, irrelevant for the moment. But 1 
have said in a few words in my statement that I would not 
care to erect the freedom of my country on the remains of 
despoiled Germany. I should be as much moved by a con- 
templation of the possible destruction of Germany s menu- 
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ments. Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sympathy. In 
assessing the present merits, the past misdeeds of England and 
the good deeds of Germany are irrelevant. Rightly or 
wrongly, and irrespective of what the other Powers have 
done before under similar circumstances, I have come to 
the conclusion that Herr Hitler is responsible for the war. 
I do not judge his claim. It is highly probable that his right 
to incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if the 
Danzig Germans desire to give up their independent status. 
It may be that his claim to appropriate the Polish Corridor is 
a just claim. My complaint is that he will not let the claim 
be examined by an independent tribunal. It is no answer 
to the rejection of the appeal for submission to arbitration 
that it came from interested quarters. Even a thief may 
conceivably make a correct appeal to his feUow-thief. I 
think I am right in saying that the whole world was anxious 
that Herr Hitler should allow his demand to be examined 
by an impartial tribunal. If he succeeds in his design, his 
success wiU be no proof of the justness of his claim. It will 
be proof that the Law of the Jungle is stdl a great force in 
human affairs. It will be one more proof that though we 
humans have changed the form we have not changed the 
manners of the beast. 

I hope it is now clear to my critics that my sympathy 
for England and France is not a result of momentary emotion 
or, in cruder language, of hysteria. It is derived from the 
never- drying fountain of non-violence which my breast has 
nursed for fifty years. I claim no infallibility for my judg- 
ment. All I claim is that my sympathy for England and 
France is reasoned. I invite those who accept the premises 
on which my sympathy is based to join me. What shape it 
should take is another matter. Alone I can but pray. And 
so I told His Excellency that my sjnnpathy had no concrete 
value in the face of the concrete destruction that is facing 
those who are directly engaged in the war. 

Segaon, 11-9-39. 
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5 

WORKING COAIMITTEE’S STATEMENT ON 
WAR CRISIS 

Statement issued by the Congress Working Committee at 

Wardha on September 14j 1939 in regard to the War 

Crisis and India. 

The Working Committee have given their earnest con- 
sideration to the grave crisis that has developed owing to 
the declaration of war in Europe. The principles which 
should guide the nation in the event of war have been re- 
peatedly laid down by the Congress, and only a month ago 
this Committee reiterated them and expressed their dis- 
pleasure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the British 
Government in India. As a first step to dissociate them- 
selves from this policy of the British Government, the 
Committee called upon the Congress members of the Central 
Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next 
session. Since then the British Government have declared 
India as a belligerent country, promulgated Ordinances, 
passed the Government of India Act amending Bill, and 
taken other far-reaching measures which affect the Indian 
people vitally, and circumscribe and limit the powers and 
activities of the provincial governments. This has been 
done without the consent of the Indian people whose declared 
wishes in such matters have been deliberately ignored by the 
British Government, The Working Committee must take 
the , gravest view of these developments. 

The Congress has repeatedly declared its entire dis- 
approval of the ideology and practice of Fascism and Nazism 
and their glorification of war and violence and the suppres- 
sion of the human spirit. It has condemned the aggression 
in which they have repeatedly indulged and their sweeping 
away of well-established principles and recognised standards 
of civilised behaviour. It has seen in Fascism and Nazism 
the intensification of the principle of Imperialism against 
which the Indian people have struggled for many years. 
The Working Committee must therefore unhesitatingly 
condemn the latest aggression of the Nazi Government in 
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Germany against Poland and sympathise with those who* 
resist it. 

The Congress has further laid down that the issue of 
' war and peace for India must be decided by the Indian 

people, and no outside authority can impose this decision 
upon them, nor can the Indian people permit their re- 
sources to be exploited for Imperialist ends. Any imposed 
» decision, or attempt to use India’s resources, for pur- 

poses not approved by them, will necessarily have to be 
opposed by them. If co-operation is desired in a worthy 
cause, this cannot be obtained by compulsion and imposition, 
and the Committee cannot agree to the carrying out by the 
Indian people of orders issued by external authority. Co- 
operation must be between equals by mutual consent for a 
cause which both consider to be worthy. The people of India 
have in the recent past, faced great risks and willingly made 
great sacrifices to secure their own freedom and establish a free 
democratic state in India, and their sympathy is entirely on 
the side of democracy and freedom. But India cannot asso- 
ciate herself in a war said to be for democratic freedom when 
that very freedom is denied to her and such limited freedom 
as she possesses taken away from her. 

The Committee are aware that the Governments of 
Great Britain and France have declared that they are fighting 
for democracy and freedom and to put an end to aggression. 
But the history of the recent past is full of examples showing 
the constant divergence between the spoken word, the ideals 
proclaimed, and the real motives and objectives. During the 
war of 1914-18, the declared war aims were preservation of 
democracy, self-determination, and the freedom of small 
nations, and yet the very Governments which solemnly pro- 
claimed these aims entered into secret treaties embod)"mg 
imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottaman Empire. 
'WTile stating that they did not want any acquisition of 
* territory, the victorious Powers added largely to their colonial 

domains. The present European war itself signifies the abject 
failure of the Treaty of Versailles and of its makers, who broke 
their pledged word and imposed an imperialist peace on the 
^ defeated nations. The one hopeful outcome of that Treaty, 
the League of Nations, was muzzled and strangled at the 
outset and later killed by its parent States. 
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Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even a 
seemingly fervent declaration of faith may be followed by 
an ignoble desertion. In Manchuria the British Government 
connived at aggression; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. 
In Czechoslovakia and %)ain democracy was in peril and it 
was deliberately betrayed, and the whole system of collective 
security was sabotaged by the very powers who had previously 
declared their firm faith in it. 

Again it is asserted that democracy is in danger and 
must be defended and with this statement the Committee are 
in entire agreement. The Committee believe that the peoples 
of the "West are moved by this ideal and objective and for 
these they are prepared to make sacrifices. But again and again 
the ideals and sentiments of the people and of those who have 
sacrificed themselves in the struggle have been ignored and 
faith has not been kept with them. 

If the War is to defend the ^statiis qiio\ imperialist 
possessions, colonies, vested interests and privilege, then India 
can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue Is 
democracy and a world order based on democracy, then India 
is intensely interested in it. The Committee are convinced 
that the interests of Indian democracy do not conflict with 
the interests of British democracy or of world democracy. 
But there is an inherent and ineradicable conflict between 
democracy for India or elsewhere and Imperialism and 
Fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance and 
extension of democracy, then she must necessarily end 
imperialism in her own possessions, establish full' democracy 
in India, and the Indian people must have the right of self- 
determination by framing their own constitution through a 
Constituent Assembly without external interference, and 
must guide their own policy. A free democratic India will 
gladly associate herself with other free nations for mutual 
defence against aggression and for economic co-operation. 
She will work for the establishment of a real world order 
based on freedom and democracy, utilising the world’s 
knowledge and resources for the progress and advancement 
of humanity. 

The crisis that has overtaken Europe is not of Europe 
only but of humanity and will not pass like other crises or 
wars leaving the essential structure of the present day world 
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intact. It is likely to refashion the world for good or ill, 
politically, socially and economically. This crisis is the 
inevitable consequence of the social and political conflicts 
and contradictions wliich have grown alarmingly since the 
last Great War, and it will not be finally resolved till these con- 
flicts and contradictions are removed and a new equilibrium 
established. That equilibrium can only be based on the end- 
ing of the domination and exploitation of one country by an- 
other, and on a reorganisation of economic relations on a juster 
basis for the common good of all. India is the crux of the 
problem, for India has been the outstanding example of 
modern imperialism and no refashioning of the world can 
succeed which ignores this vital problem. With her vast 
resources she must pla)'^ an important part in any scheme 
of world reorganisation. But she can only do so as a free 
nation whose energies have been released to work for this 
great end. Freedom today is indivisible and ever)'- attempt 
to retain imperialist domination in any part of the world will 
lead inevitably to fresh disaster. 

The Working Committee have noted that many 
Rulers of Indian States have oflfered their services and re- 
sources and expressed their desire to support the cause of 
democracy in Europe. If they must make their professions 
in favour of democracy abroad, the Committee would sug- 
gest that their first concern should be the introduction of 
democracy within their own States in which today undiluted 
autocracy reigns supreme. The British Government in India 
is more responsible for this autocracy than even the Rulers 
themselves, as has been made painfully evident during the 
past year. This polic)'- is the very negation of democracy 
and of the new world order for which Great Britain claims to 
be fighting in Europe. 

As the Working Committee view past events in Europe, 
Africa and Asia, and more particularly past and present 
occurrences in India, they fail to find any attempt to advance 
the cause of democracy or self-determination or any evidence 
that the present war declarations of the British Government 
are being or are going to be, acted upon. The true measure 
of democracy is the ending of Imperialism and Fascism alike 
and the aggression that has accompanied them in the past and 
the present. Only on that basis can a new order be built 

2 
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■up. In the struggle for that ne-vv -world order, the Committee 
are eager and desirous to help in every way. But the Com- 
mittee cannot associate themselves or offer any co-operation 
in a -war which is conducted on imperialist lines and which 
is meant to consolidate imperialism in India and elsewhere. 

In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and 
the fact that the pace of events during the last few days 
has often been swifter than the working of men’s minds, 
the Committee desire to take no final decision at the stage, 
so as to allow for the full elucidation of the issues at stake, 
the real objectives aimed at, and the position of India in the 
present and in the future. But the decision cannot long 
be delayed as India is being committed from day to day to a 
policy to which she is not a party and of which she dis- 
approves. 

The Working Committee therefore invite the British 
Government to declare in unequivocal terms what their war 
aims are in regard to democracy and imperialism and the 
new order that is envisaged, in particular, how these aims 
are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the 
present. Do they include the elimination of imperialism 
and the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy wiU 
be guided in accordance with the wishes of her people? A 
clear declaration about the future, pledging the Govern- 
ment to the ending of Imperialism and Fascism alike will 
be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far 
more important to give immediate effect to it, to the largest 
possible extent, for only this will convince the people that 
the declaration is meant to be honoured. The real test of 
any declaration is its application in the present, for it is the 
present that will govern action today and give shape to the 
future. 

War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is terri- 
ble to contemplate. But war has been taking its heavy toll 
of human life during recent years in Abyssinia, Spain and 
China. Innumerable innocent men, women and children 
have been bombed to death from the air in open cities, cold- 
blooded massacres, torture and utmost humiliation have fol- 
lowed each otlicr in quick succession during these years of 
horror. Tliat horror grows, and violence and the threat of 
violence shadow the world and, unless checked and ended, 
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■will destroy the precious inheritance of past ages. Tliat 
horror has to be checked in Europe and China, but it will not 
end till its root causes of Fascism and Imperialism are re- 
moved. To that end the Working Committee are prepared 
to give their co-operation. But it will be infinite tragedy if 
even this terrible war is carried on in the spirit of imperialism 
and for the purpose of retaining this structure which is itself 
the cause of war and human degradation. 

The Working Committee wish to declare that the Indian 
people have no quarrel with the German people or tlie 
Japanese people or any other people. But they have a deep- 
rooted quarrel with systems which deny freedom and are 
based on violence and aggression. They do not look forward 
to a victory of one people over another or to a dictated peace, 
but to a victory of real democracy for all the people of all 
countries and a world freed from the night-mare of violence 
and imperialist oppression. 

The Committee earnestly appeal to the Indian people to 
end all internal conflict and controversy and, in this grave 
hour of peril, to keep in readiness and hold together as a 
united nation, calm of purpose and determined to achieve the 
freedom of India within the larger freedom of the world. 


6 

WAR COMkllTTEE 

Working Committee, Word ha, September 1939 

In view of the situation arising out of the European War 
and the statement thereon issued by the Working Committee 
the Committee hereby appoint a Sub-Committee consisting 
of Shris Jawahar Lai Nehru (Chairman), Maulana Abul- 
kalam Azad and Shri Vallabhbhai Patel to deal with the ques- 
tions in connection with the situation. 
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GANDHIJI’S STATEMENT ON TEE WORKING 
COMMITTEE MANIFESTO 

The Working Committee’s statement on the world crisis 
took four days before it received final shape. Every member 
expressed his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the 
Committee’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. I was sorry to find myself alone in thi nkin g that 
whatever support was to be given to the British should be 
given unconditionally. This could only be done on a purely 
non-violent basis. But the Committee had a tremendous 
responsibility to discharge. It could not take ' the purely 
non-violent attitude. It felt that the nation had not imbibed 
the non-violent spirit requisite for the possession of the 
strength which disdains to take advantage of the difficulty 
of the opponent. But in stating the reasons for its conclu- 
sion the Committee desired to show the greatest consideration 
for the English. 

The author of the statement is an artist. Though he 
cannot be surpassed in his implacable opposition to Imperial- 
ism in any shape or form, he is a' friend of the English people. 
Indeed he is more English than Indian in his thoughts and 
make-up. Eie is often more at home with Englishmen than 
with his own countrymen. And he is a humanitarian in the 
sense that he reacts to every wrong, no matter where perpe- 
trated. Though, therefore, he is an ardent nationalist his 
nationalism is enriched by his fine internationalism. lienee 
the statement is a manifesto addressed not only to his own 
-countrymen, not only to the British Government and the 
British people, but it is addressed also to the nations of the 
world Including those that are exploited like India. He has 
compelled India, through the Working Committee, to think 
not merely of her own freedom, but of the freedom of all 
the exploited nations of the world. 

Tlic same time that the Committee passed tlie statement 
it appointed a Board of his choice with himself as Chairman 
to deal with the situarion as it may develop from time to 
time. 

I hope that the statement will receive the unanimous 
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support of all the parties among Congressmen. The strong- 
est among them will not find any lack of strength in it. 
And at this supreme hour in the history of the nation the 
Congress should believe that there vdll be no lack of strength 
in action, if action becomes necessarj’’. It will be a pity if 
Congressmen engage in petty squabbles and party strife. If 
anything big or worthy is to come out of the committee’s 
action, the undivided and unquestioned loyalty of every 
Congressman is absolutely necessary. I hope too, that all 
other political parties and all communities will join the Com- 
mittee’s demand for a clear declaration of their policy from 
the British Government with such corresponding action as is 
possible amidst martial conditions. Recognition of India, 
and for that matter of all those who are under the British 
Crown, as free and independent nations seems to me to be 
the natural corollary of British professions about democracy. 
If the war means anything less, the co-operation of dependent 
nations can never be honestly voluntar}% unless it were based 
on non-violence. 

All that is required is a mental revolution on the part 
of British statesmen. To put it still more plainly, all that 
is required is honest action to implement the declaration of 
faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still 
being repeated from British platforms. Will Great Britain 
have an unwilling India dragged into the war or a willing 
ally co-operating with her in the prosecution of a defence of 
true democracy? The Congress support will mean the 
greatest moral asset in favour of England and France. For 
the Congress has no soldiers to offer. Tlie Congress fights 
not with violent but with non-violent means, however imper- 
fect, however crude the non-violence may be. 

S 

WAR SUB-COMMITTEE CIRCULAR TO P. C. C’S 

September 16, 1939 

Dear comrades. 

For many years past all of us have lived on the verge of 
a world crisis and preoccupied as we were veith our vital 
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national problems, the Congress has often given thought to 
the approaching crisis and laid down our broad policy in re- 
It. I'Tow that crisis has come and war rages in 
Europe, in addition to the Far- Eastern war, which has now 
been going on for two and a half years. Every Congressman 
has been deeply moved by this turn of events and has given 
earnest consideration to our duty at this juncture. Not only 
the directions of the Congress during these past years but also 
the very basis of the Congress and its reason for existence 
compel us to play a worthy and effective part in the deve- 
lopment of events. We have not been onlookers of die events 
in India passively adapting ourselves to what has happened. 
The Congress has essentially been a body of action and 
struggle in the cause of India’s freedom and has shaped 
India’s destiny for many years. That grave responsibility 
has to be shouldered afresh by the Congress in this crisis, which 
affects India as well as the rest of the world. As you are 
aware the Working Committee have given the most earnest 
consideration to these developments and have issued a statement 
in which they have clearly laid down India’s attitude. We 
invite your attention to this statement so that your provin- 
cial and local committees and all Congressmen should appre- 
ciate the position fully and act in accordance with the advice 
given. That statement is a dispassionately worded docu- 
ment, clarifying the issues as they affect India in simple lan- 
guage and indicating the road that India has to travel in 
these troubled times. The implications of that statement 
and the possible developments must be clear to you. 

The Committee have viewed the crisis in the widest pers- 
pective and considered the cause of Indian freedom in rela- 
tion to world freedom. We, who claim to labour for great 
ends in India cannot lose sight of these perspectives. Tins 
crisis will not pass, as the Working Committee say, leaving 
the essential structure of the present-day world intact. The 
world is going to be refashioned and India is going to play 
her part in this refashioning. Many questions arise as to 
our day-to-day activities, more especially during this period 
when our final decision has not been taken. We shall 
endeavour to answer them as they are put to us. As you 
arc aware, a special sub-committee consisting of us three has 
been appointed to deal vuth the war emergency and we shall 
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always be at your disposal for reference or advice. Our 
sub-committee will, of course, be guided by Mahatma Gandhi 
and the Congress President, Shri Rajendra Prasad. 

Two matters, however, have to be borne in mind, for 
they are of essential importance. Whatever the developments 
might be, we can only face them with dignity and strength, if 
our organisation is well prepared and has put an end to internal 
controversy and conflict. No lover of the Congress and of 
Indian freedom may do anything which impairs our unity 
and joint will for action. We have all to rise above our 
petty selves and become in this crisis of our destiny, true 
soldiers of India, speaking and acting together, with dignity 
and forbearance and in accordance with the ideals and prin- 
ciples we have cherished. Our first duty is to tune up our 
organisation and keep it in a fit condition for whatever 
demands might be made upon it. Secondly, we must not 
individually or severally act or speak hastily, precipitating 
a development before its proper time. We must function in 
accordance with the spirit of the Working Committee’s 
statement^and not over-reach it or behe it in our vmrds or 
deeds. That would be a disservice to the larger cause we 
seek to serve, as well as to this unity, which is essential in our 
ranks. 

Your provincial and local committees should give the 
widest publicity to the Working Committee’s statement, and 
explain its implications more particularly the essential need 
for the .tightening up of our organisation and preparing it 
for all difficulties and trials we may have to face. Unity 
and discipline have to be emphasised as well as that the final 
decision has not been taken yet and this will depend on cir- 
cumstances and developments. Our position has been 
frankly and clearly stated before India and the vmrld; to 
that we shall adhere and seek, above all, to follow the paths 
which lead to world freedom and reorganisation, which 
must be based on our freedom. But any action taken by an 
individual Congressman, which goes beyond the Working 
Committee’s statement, will not only lead to a loosening of 
our discipline but to a weakening of our cause and to con- 
troversy when we have to present a united front. This has 
to be avoided. Strength will not come to us by individual 
action or by brave speeches but by disciplined and united 
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effort. The hour of trial has come again upon us. Let us 
be worthy of it. 

Jawaharlal Nehru 
Abulkalam Azad 
Vallabhbhai Patel 

9 

LORD ZETLAND’S STATEMENT IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS 

September 26, 1939 

In the house of Lords, asked by private notice by 
Lord Snell to make a statement on India Lord Zetland said 
he gladly responded to the invitation and did so with all 
the more readiness in that it provides me with an oppor- 
tunity for giving expression to the high appreciation of Flis 
Majesty’s Government of the support, which has been 
accorded to them by all classes in India. From the Princes 
have come the most generous offers of men, money and 
personal service. From individuals in all parts of the coun- 
try there have poured in messages of sympathy and support. 

His Majesty’s Government have noted with special 
gratification the statements made by the Prime Ministers of 
the Punjab and Bengal pledging their aid unconditionally in 
the struggle upon which wc have entered, and they have also 
observed vrith very real appreciation the support which the 
Governors have received from Alinistries in all the Indian 
Provinces in putting into operation such measures as had 
been necessary to meet the abnormal circumstances resulting 
from the outbreak of war. 

Resort to force following upon a succession of breaches 
of faith by the German Government, unparalleled surely in 
the history of mankind, which compelled us to take up 
arms, has been unequivocally condemned by all political 
parties in India, whose leaders have expressed their unquali- 
fied sj'mpathy with the victims of • aggression. It is indeed 
abundantly clear that the triumph of the principles for which 
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the Nazi Government stands would be regarded as a cala- 
mity of the utmost magnitude by all sections of Indian 
people. 

I am bound to add, however, that in the course of a 
statement recently issued, those who have been authorised 
to speak for the Indian National Congress have indicated 
that they would find it difficult to co-operate with Great 
Britain in the prosecution of the war except upon condi- 
tions affecting the political relations between the two coun- 
tries. These conditions have so far been expressed in 
abstract terms and I am not at present prepared to com- 
ment upon them. 

I can, however, assure you that the Viceroy is in close 
personal contact with leaders of Indian opinion, including 
representatives of the Congress and All-India Muslim 
League, who likewise, within the last few days, defined 
their general attitude towards war, and that he hopes to 
discuss with them various issues arising out of the situation. 

I should like to add that a tribute is due to the Viceroy 
himself and his colleagues in the Government for the efficiency 
with which their preparations for meeting the emergency 
have been made and for the smoothness with which such 
preparations have been carried into effect. 

Septeviber 27, 1939 

Replying to the debate. Lord Zetland quoted Lord 
Snell’s remarks that it was natural, though rather ill-timed, 
that the leaders of the Congress "should take this opportunity 
of reasserting their aims towards a fuller form of self-govern- 
ment than they at present possess.” 

I quite appreciate the fact that it is natural. I know 
many of the leaders of the Congress movement; they are men 
who are animated by burning patriotism and the}’- do, I think, 
sometimes lose sight, while lifting their eyes to stars 
of the practical difficulties which stand in the way on the 
ground at their feet. But while I am ready to admit that 
it may be natural that they should take this occasion to re- 
emphasise their claims, I cannot help expressing the feeling 
that it is somewhat unfortunate that they should have 
chosen this time to reassert their claims. I say that for more 
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reasons than one. I think the British people are very sus- 
ceptible to a treatment which thep regard as honourable and 
appropriate to a particular occasion. I think that they 
(the British) will be very much more willing, when the 
time comes, to listen to the claims made to them than if they 
are animated by a spirit of resentment at the choosing of such 
an occasion for taking action which may be calculated to be 
embarrassing to them in a life and death struggle. 

I am sorry for a further reason. I agree with Lord 
Snell when he pointed out .that it was a tremendous advantage 
to India that there are now a tremendous number of ardent 
Indian nationalists who have had the advantage of experience 
in the actual work of administration. 

It will be a calamity if such men, at this time, were to 
withdraw from Government in the provinces. They have 
shown that they are capable of dealing with problems which 
face them in their country and they have co-operated in an 
admirable spirit with the Governors with whom they have 
been associated. I have nothing but praise for the manner 
in which up to now they have co-operated in carrying through 
measures which have been necessitated by the outbreak of the 
war. So I say I think that the time has been tll-chosen by 
the leaders of the Congress for a reiteration of their claims. 

I am not for the moment, in a position to give any 
further information in regard to the discussions taking place 
between the Governor- General and the Indian leaders. The 
.Governor-General had a long talk yesterday with Mahatma 
Gandhi and he is proposing to see — ^indeed, he may actually 
be engaged in discussion at this moment with — ^the leader of 
the All-India Muslim League. It is his intention to discuss 
matters with other leaders in the course of the next few days 
and we can only hope that as a result of frank and free ex- 
change of views between the Governor-General and the 
leaders of political parties in India, we may find that they 
will co-operate with us in the task and aim of which they 
entirely approve. There is not the smallest doubt that from 
one end of India to the other, there is growing an appreciation 
of the necessity of uprooting and destroying, once for all, the 
form of Government which has been responsible for bringing 
upon mankind this great calamity. 
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OPEN A NEW CHAPTER 

By M. K. Gandhi 
September 2S, 1939 

An advance copy of Reuter’s summary of the Lords’ 
•debate on Indian affairs has been shown to me. Perhaps 
silence on my part at this juncture would be a distinct dis- 
service both to India and England. I was unprepared for 
the old familiar flavour in the debate in the shape of drawing 
■comparisons unflattering to the Congress. I maintain that 
the Congress is an all-inclusive body. Without offence to 
anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body that has 
represented for over half a century, without a rival, the vast 
masses of India irrespective of class or creed. It has not a 
single interest opposed to that of the Musahnans or that of 
the people of the States. Recent years have shown unmis- 
takably that the Congress represents beyond doubt the in- 
terests of the people of the States. It is that organization 
which has asked for a clear definition of the British inten- 
tions. If the British are fighting for the freedom of all, 
then their representatives have to state in the clearest possi- 
ble terms that the freedom of India is necessarily included 
in the war aim. The content of such freedom can only be 
decided by Indians and them alone. Surely it is wrong for 
lord Zetland to complain as he does, though in gentle terms, 
that the Congress should at this juncture, when Britain is 
■engaged in a life and death struggle, ask for a clear declara- 
tion of British intentions. I suggest that the Congress has 
done nothing strange or less than honourable in asking for 
such a declaration. Only a free India’s help is of value. 
And the Congress has every right to know that it can go to 
the people and tell them that at the end of the war India’s 
status as an independent country is as much assured as that 
of Great Britain. As a friend of the British I, therefore, 
appeal to English statesmen that they will forget the old 
language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those 
who have been held itnder Imperial bondage. 

Segaon, 2S-9-39. 
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Governments withdrew from the administration of various 
Provinces in India. 

I agree, but it would be an infinite calamity for us and 
for others, if these Congress Governments forgot all ideals 
that we have proclaimed and lost pubhc support on which 
they based themselves. 

It would be also an infinite calamity, if the "War went 
on with no clarification of issues and resulted not only in 
terrible destruction and horror, but also in perpetuation of 
every system which was denounced in the name of freedom 
and democracy. Whatever may be said about the statement 
of the Working Committee, no one can accuse them of 
vagueness. They have framed clear questions which demand 
answer. 

In this grave hour of trial for all the world, when the 
whole fabric of civilisation is threatened, no responsible per- 
son, whether he is an Indian or an Englishman or any one 
else, can ignore or set aside those vital questions. No one 
should talk in terms of petty bargaining when issues at stake 
are so mighty and overwhelming. . 

No one also can consider these issues in terms of twenty 
years ago, because the world has changed and India has 
changed and for any one to forget this overwhelming fact 
is to exhibit his total want of understanding of things as 
they are. That way Ues peril not only for India and for 
England, but for the world at large. 

Though the world has changed and is likely to change 
in the immediate future at a terrific pace. Lord Zetland still 
speaks in terms of yesterdays that are dead and gone. He 
might have delivered his speech twenty years ago. 

It is too late, it is indeed impossible for any of us, whe- 
ther we are in England or India, to stop the rushing torrent 
of change. If we are wise, we can control it to some extent, 
possibly divert it, into right directions. 

I want to repeat with all the emphasis that I possess that 
we have not put forward any demand in the spirit of the 
market-place. It is our duty as responsible Indians to con- 
sider the freedom and prosperity of India. Tliat is the 
essential function of the Congress and it can never forget 
that. 

But we have endeavoured to view this, specially in these 
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dynamic times, from a larger point of view, because we are 
convinced that no problem can be solved to-day without re- 
ference to world problems. 

If it was necessary for the sake of world freedom and 
prosperity, I am sure, India would even forego some National 
advantage, for we realise that national advantage brought at 
that cost will not be worth having for long. 

But we must be convinced of that world freedom and _ 
we must see India in the picture of world freedom. Then 
only will War have meaning for us and move our minds 
and hearts, for then we shall be strugghng and suffering for 
a cause that is worthwhile not only for us, but for all the 
peoples of the world. Because we feel that large numbers 
of British people have the same world ideals as many of us 
possess in India that we have offered them our co-operation 
in the realization of these ideals. But if these ideals are not 
there, what do we fight for? 

Only a free and consenting India can throw her weight 
for ideals that are openly proclaimed and acted upon. 


12 

October 4, 1939 

In a message to the British people through the Men- 
Chester Guardrail, Mahatma Gandhi said: 

"It will be a very serious tragedy in this tragic war if 
Britain is found to fail in tlie very first test of smcerity of 
her professions about democracy. Do the declarations, or 
do they not, include the full freedom of India according to 
the wishes of her people? This is a very simple and elemen- 
tary question asked by the Congress. The Congress has the 
right to ask that question. I hope that the answer will be 
as it is expected by the Congress and, let me say, all those 
who wish well by Great Britain.” 
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- 13 

October 7, 1959 

Pandit Jawaharlal’s message to the NeiCs Chronicle. 

If this war is for democracy and self-determination and 
against Nazi aggression, it cannot be fought for territorial 
annexations, indemnities of reparations, for keeping colonial 
peoples in subjection and for maintaining the ImperiaHst 
s 3 ''stem. India can take no part in defending ImperiaHsm, 
but she will join in a struggle for freedom. India’s resources 
are vast but even of greater value is her goodwill and her 
moral support for a worthy cause. This is no small offer 
that India makes for it means the ending of 100 years of 
hostility between India and England. Onl 3 >- a free and 
equal India can co-operate of her free will in this task. Till 
that vital change is made none of us have the power to 
make the people of India enthusiastic for a war which is not 
theirs. 

This historic opportunity must be seized b)’- recognising 
India as a free nation with the right to draw up her consti- 
tution and her charter of independence. Anything short 
of that will mean losing this opportunitt’' and keeping alive 
the spirit of friction and hostility between India and Eng- 
land. The first step must therefore be a declaration of 
India’s full freedom. This has to be followed by its appli- 
cation now, .in so far as Is possible, in order to give the people 
effective control of the governance of India and the prose- 
cution of war on India’s behalf. Then ordy is it possible 
to create the psychological conditions which can lead to 
popular support., India wants to forget the past of conflict 
and wants to stretch' out her hand in comradeship. Sire 
must be convinced that that past is over and we are all striving 
for a new order not only in Europe but also in Asia and the 
world. 
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to all colonial countries and by the application of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination to them so as to eliminate impe- 
rialist control. In particular, India must be declared an 
independent nation and at present appHcation should be given 
to this status to the largest possible extent. The A. I. C. C. 
earnestly trusts that this declaration will be made by the 
British Government in any statement that it may make in 
regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Committee desire to declare afresh that Indian 
freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full 
recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to 
which the Congress has always pledged itsqlf. 

The Committee approves of the formation by the Work- 
ing Committee of the War Emergenc}'' Sub-Committee and 
authorises the Working Committee to take such steps as may 
be necessary to give effect to this resolution and to their state- 
ment on the war crisis. 


15 

ALL INDIA STATES’ PEOPLES’ CONFERENCE 
Stais’-ding Committee’s Statement 
October 11, 1939 

The Standing Committee of the States’ Peoples’ Confer- 
ence have met at a time of grave crisis in the world, when war 
rages in Europe and the people of India have to take vital 
decisions of the gravest import to their future. This future 
will necessarily comprise the states, and even in the present 
the crisis is having its direct repercussions in the Indian Stares. 
The Committee desire to associate themselves fuUy with the 
statement issued by the Working Committee of the Indian 
National Congress on September 14, 1959, and with 

the resolution of the All India Congress Committee on 
the War Crisis passed on October 10, 1939. Believing, as 
they do, in the unity of India and a common freedom for 
all the Indian people, the)’' record their deep satisfaction that 
the Congress has, at this critical juncture, given pov erful 

3 
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voice to the demand of the Indian people for democratic 
freedom. In this freedom to come the people of the States 
must be equal sharers and they must be prepared to shoulder 
equal responsibilities. 

■ The immediate cause of this war in Europe was Nazi 
aggression and the Western allies have proclaimed that they 
are fighting in the cause of democracy, freedom and self- 
determination. With these objectives the Standing Com- 
mittee is in full agreement but it is incumbent that these 
objectives should be clarified and apphed to countries out- 
side Europe and especially to India. The Standing Committee 
therefore associate . themselves with the request made by the 
National Congress to the British Government for a full and 
unequivocal statement of Britain’s war and peace aims. 
These aims should be applicable to the people of the Indian 
States also, who live under an autocratic system which is 
more reactionary than even the Nazi regime against which 
Britain is fighting. As the Congress Working Committee 
has stated, "the British Government in India is more respon- 
sible for this autocracy than even the Rulers themselves, as 
has been made painfully evident during the past year.” To 
support this system in India is the very negation of demo- 
cracy and all that Great Britain is said to stand for in the 
war. 

Many of the Rulers of Indian States have offered their 
services and resources to Great Britain for the prosecution 
of the war and have expressed their support of the cause of 
democracy in Europe. It is incongruous in the extreme that 
such professions should be made while undiluted autocracy 
prevails in the States. The rulers have not in any way 
sought to consult their people before offering the resources 
of their States or committing themselves to the war. The 
Standing Committee, speaking on behalf of the people of 
the Indian States, cannot accept this commitment, or agree 
to this continuation of autocracy in the States because war 
has broken out in Europe. 

The Committee notes that the war has already been 
used for the purpose of introducing new and stringent re- 
pressive measures and putting an end to civil liberty in many 
of the States. In some states, promised reforms in t le 
administration have been deliberately postponed because of 
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the war. A war, ostensibly for democracy, is thus resulting 
in greater autocracy and repression in the States and in stop- 
ping all advance. The people of the States express their 
strongest protest against this and are wholly unable to give 
then- support to the war under these conditions. Tliey may 
have to resist impositions forced down upon them. 

In the opindon of the Standing Committee the question 
of introducing democratic institutions in the States is of 
urgent and vital importance, so that the people of the States 
might take their proper place in the shaping of a free and 
independent India and in the new world order to come. The 
committee therefore invite the various Rulers to declare that 
they accept the objective of full responsible government in 
their States and undertake to give effect to it, in the largest 
possible measure, in the immediate future. The nev;’ repres- 
sive legislation should be suspended and civil Hberty allowed. 
India may be legally at war but there are no war conditions 
anjw’^here near India and certainly not in the States, which 
can justify the application of extreme measures of repression. 

The Standing Committee desire to make it clear that 
the Rulers can expect no co-operation from the people unless 
these fundamental changes are made and the governance of 
the States is carried on with popular consent and through 
popular representatives. 

The Committee send their greetings to the peoples of 
many States who are carrying on, with courage and fortitude, 
their struggle for democratic freedom and civil hbert}’. 
This struggle must inevitably become a part of the larger 
struggle for Indian freedom and for that the people should 
prepare. 


16 

GANDHIJI’S COkLAlENT ON THE A. I. C. C. 
RESOLUTION 

October 13, 1939 


I regard the recent resolution of the A. I. C. C. on the 
situation as moderate and wise. It was bound to reiterate the 
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Congress demand for an unequivocal declaration. Its merit 
lies in not fixing any time limit for the declaration. It is 
noteworthy that the resolution was carried by a majority of 
three to one. It is to be hoped that the British Government 
will appreciate the friendly spirit in which the Congress is 
approaching the situation. It is to be hoped also that the 
Europeans of India will range themselves alongside of tire 
Congress. But the greatest help can only come from Con- 
gressmen themselves. If they do not act on the square, no 
external sympathy and even help will be of an}'- avail. I see 
that impatience has seized some Congressmen who want to 
be doing something to signify their opposition to a war which 
they believe to be for defending Imperialism. I suggest to 
them that they will be defeating the common purpose by act- 
ing in opposition to the Congress decision expressed in the 
onlj'- way open to a democratic organization. Tliey had 
their say at the A. I. C. C. meeting. They are in honour 
bound to defer direct action till the 'W'orking Committee 
or the A. I. C. C. decides otherwise. No reliance can be 
placed upon an organization which is not able to exercise 
effective control over its members. Imagine an army whose 
soldiers, under the false belief that they are advancing the 
common cause, adopt measures in defiance of those taken by 
the headquarters. Such action may well spell defeat. There- 
fore I beseech Congressmen at this critical juncture to desist 
from any action that would savour of indiscipline or defiance. 
They should surely see that by such action they undermine 
Congress prestige and weaken its influence. 

Segaon, 13-10-39. 
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THE FICTION OF IvlAJORITY 
By M. K. Gandhi 
Harljau, October 16, 1959 

It is p.iinful to find the British Press and Britishers 
advancing the minority claim to prevent the declaration sug- 
gested bv the Congress, if I may say so, in the common in- 
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terest. If the force of the Congress suggestion has not been 
overwhelmingly felt, the declaration will not come. There 
need be no dejection among Congressmen if it does not. We 
shah get our independence when it is deserved. But it would 
be well for the British Government and the Allied cause, if 
the minority argument were not flung in the face of a credul- 
ous world. It would be honest to say that the British desire 
to hold India yet awhile. There will be nothing wrong in 
such a desire. India is a conquest. Conquests are not sur- 
rendered except when the conquered successfully rebel, or 
under an awakened conscience the conqueror repents of the 
conquest, or when the conquered territory ceases to be a pro- 
fitable concern. I had hoped and still hope that the British, 
having become war-wearj'- and sickened over the mad 
slaughter involved in the present war, would want to close 
it at the earliest possible moment by being above board in 
every respect and therefore in respect of India. This they 
can never be, so long as they hold India in bondage. 

I know that many have been angry with me for claim- 
ing an exclusive right for the Congress to speak for the people 
of India as a whole. It is not an arrogant pretension. It is 
explicit in the first article of the Congress. It wants and 
works for independence for the whole of India. It speaks 
neither for majority nor minority. It seeks to represent all 
Indians without any distinction. Therefore those who 
oppose it should not count, if the claim for independence is 
admitted. Those who support the claim simply give added 
strength to the Congress claim. 

Britain has hitherto held India by producing before the 
world Indians who want Britain to remain in India as ruler 
and arbiter between rival claimants. These will alv/ays exist. 
The question Is whether it Is right for Britain to plead these 
rivalries in defence of holding India under subjection, or 
whether she should now recognize the mistake and leave India 
to decide upon the method of her own government. 

And who are the minorities? Tliey are religious, poli- 
tical and social: thus Mussahnans (religious) ; Depressed 
Classes (social); liberals (political); Princes (social); Brah- 
mins (social) ; Non-Brahmins (social) ; Lingayats (social) ; 
Sikhs (social?) ; Christians — Protestants and Catholics (reli- 
gious) ; Jains (social?); Z.amindars (political?). I have 
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a letter from the Secretary of the All India Shiah Conference 
registering their claim for separate existence. Who are the 
majority in this medley? Unfortunately for unhappy India 
•even Muslims are somewhat divided and so are the Christians. 
It is the policy of the British Government to recognize every 
group tlaat becomes sufficiently vocal and troublesome. I 
have drawn no fanciful picture of the minorities. , It is true 
to life. Tlie Congress itself has been obliged to deal with every 
one of the groups^ I have mentioned. My list is not exhaus- 
tive. It is illustrative. It can be increased ad 

I know that the fashion is to talk of the Hindus form- 
ing the majority community. But Hinduism is an elastic 
indefinable term, and Hindus are not a homogeneous whole 
like Muslims and Christians. And when one analyses the 
majority in any provincial legislature it will be found to con- 
sist of a combination of the so-called minorities. In other 
words and in reahty so far as India is concerned, there can 
only be political parties and no majority or minority com- 
munities. The cry of the tyranny of the majority is a ficti- 
tious Cty. 

I observe that Janab Jinnah Saheb has said, in reply to 
Rajenbabu’s letter offering to refer the League’s grievances 
against the Congress Governments to an arbitration tribunal, 
that he has “already placed the whole case before the Viceroy 
and the Governor-General and requested him to take up tlie 
matter without delay as he and the Governors of the Pro- 
vinces have been expressly authorized under the Constitution 
and are entrusted with the responsibility to protect the rights 
and the interests of the minorities. 

“Tlie matter is now under His Excellency’s considera- 
tion, and he is the proper authority to take such action and 
adopt such measures as would meet our requirements and 
would restore complete sense of security and satisfaction 
amongst the Musalmans in those Provinces where the Con- 
gress Ministries are in charge of the administration.” 

. ' It is unfortunate that he has rejected Rajenbabu’s reason- 
able proposal. Is it rejection of the proffered hand of friend- 
ship? Be that as it may, nobody can have anything to say 
against the Aficeroy investigating and adjudicating upon the 
cliargcs brought against Congress ministries. Let us hope he 
will soon conduct the investigation. Whether the hhislims . 
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are regarded as minorities or otherwise, their as well as any 
other community’s rights and privileges, religious, social, cul- 
tural and pohtical, must be regarded as a sacred trust to be 
jealously guarded. And the independence of India will make 
no difference to the protection of those rights. In fact they 
will be better protected in every way, if only because in the 
framing of the Charter of Independence by the nation’s re- 
presentatives the Muslims and other minorities, real or so- 
called, will have an effective voice. 

Consider for one moment what can happen if the 
English were to withdraw all of a sudden and there was no 
foreign usurper to rule. It may be said that the Punjabis, 
be they Muslims, Sikhs or others, will overrun India. It is 
highly likely that the Gurkhas will throw in their lot with 
the Punjabis. Assume further that non-Punjabi Muslims 
will make common cause with the Punjabis. Where will 
the Congressmen composed chiefly of Hindus be? If they 
are still truly non-violent, they will be left unmolested by 
the warriors. Congressmen won’t want to divide power 
with the warriors but will refuse to let them exploit their 
unarmed countrymen. Thus if anybod))- has cause to keep 
the British rule for protection from the stronger element, 
it is the Congressmen and those Hindus and others who are 
represented by the Congress. The question, therefore, re- 
solves itself into not who is numerically superior but who 
is stronger. Surely there is only one answer. Those who 
raise the cry of minority in danger have nothing to fear 
from the so-called majority which is merely a paper majority 
and which in any event is ineffective because it is weak in the 
military sense. Paradoxical as it may appear, it is literally 
true that the so-called minorities’ fear has some bottom only 
so long as the weak majority has the backing of the British 
bayonets to enable it to play at democracy. But 
the British power will, so long as it so chooses, 
successfully play one against the other calling the 
parties b)'- whatever names it pleases. And this process need 
not be dishonest. They may honestl)'- beHeve that so long as 
tliere are rival claims put up, they must remain in India in 
response to a call from God to hold the balance evenly between 
them. Only that way lies not Democracy but Fascism, 
Nazism, Bolshevism and Imperialism, all facets of the doc- 
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trine of 'Might is Right’. I would fain hope that this war 
will change values. It can only do so, if India is recog- 
nized as independent and if that India represents unadul- 
terated non-violence in the political field. 

Segaon, 16-10-39. 
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DECLARATION OF HIS .EXCELLENCY THE 
VICEROY 

October 17, 1939 

The following is the text of the Viceroy’s statement: 

Since the outbreak of the war and, more particularly, 
during the last four weeks I have been in the closest touch 
v/ith the leaders of political opinion in British India and with 
representatives of the Princely order; and I have spared no 
effort to acquaint myself by personal discussion with the 
trend of feeling; to ascertain the views of the different sec- 
tions of public opinion in this country on the great questions 
of the day, and in particular on this question of the basis on 
which and the extent to which India could best co-operate in 
the prosecution of the war; and to satisfy myself as to the 
extent to which a basis of conamon agreement exists, and as 
to the manner in which the position, so far as it may still re-, 
main obscure, can best be clarified. Matters have now 
reached a point at which, in my judgment, it would be well 
'that I should make a statement designed, in the light of the 
discussions which I have had during these past few weeks, to 
clear the position on the main questions which emerge at the 
present moment. 

I would make a preliminary observation. I have had 
the advantage of a full and frank discussion with no fewer 
than 52 people — ^with Mr. Gandhi, with the President and 
members of the Congress Working Committee, with Mr. 
Jinnah and with representative members of tlie Muslim 
League organisation, with the Chancellor of the Chamber of 
Princes, and with a great variety of persons prominent in the 
political life of British India. 
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As was only to be expected, conversations with repre- 
sentatives of so many different points of view revealed mark- 
ed differences of outlook, markedly different demands, and 
markedly different solutions for the problems that lie before 
us. Again, and that too was what might have been expected 
at a time such as the present, reservations or demands for 
special protection on one side have tended to be balanced by 
proposals for still more marked constitutional changes on 
another. I would ask that these differences of view, deeply 
and sincerely held, I have not the least doubt, by those who 
have advanced them to me, should be borne in mind when 
we consider our present problems, for they have a very direct 
and obvious relevance to them. 

I trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel cer- 
tain misapprehensions which are, I am clear, widely and gen- 
uinely held, and that, even if to a degree more limited than 
has been urged upon me from many quarters, I may be able 
to clarify the position as regards our hopes and our objectives 
for India, and to make some little contribution to the removal 
of the obstacles which existing doubts on that point have 
caused to that full, generous, and ready co-operation which 
it is, I am certain, her anxiety and that of her peoples to give 
to-day to a good cause. 

The essential matters on which a clarification of the posi- 
tion is beyond any question desired are: — 

First, what are the objectives of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in the war? To what extent are they of such a 
character that India with her long histor)'' and great tradi- 
tions can, with a clear conscience, associate herself with 
them? 

Second, what is the future that is contemplated in the 
constitutional sphere for the Indian continent? What are 
the intentions of His Majesty’s Government? Is it possible 
to define those intentions more precisely and in such a 
manner as to leave the world In no doubt .as to the ultimate 
status envisaged for India as far as the British Common- 
v/ealth is concerned? 

Third, in what way can the desire of India and of 
Indian public opinion for a closer association, and an effec- 
tive association, with the prosecution of the war be satisfied? 

Let me deal with these questions in the order in which 
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I have stated them. Let me m the first place consider to 
what extent in existing conditions and at this stage in the 
development of the campaign in which we are engaged any 
positive and satisfactory answer admits of being given to 
the demand for a more precise definition of our objectives. 
In endeavouring to answer that question I do not propose 
to touch on the question of our objectives for India. Lliat 
is a matter which I will deal with separately in answering 
the second question which I have mentioned above. His 
Majesty’s Government have not themselves yet defined with 
any ultimate precision their detailed objectives in the pro- 
secution of. the v/'ar. It is obvious that such a definition can 
come only at a later stage in the campaign, and that when 
it does come, it cannot be a statement of the aims of any 
single ally. There may be many changes in the world posi- 
tion and in the situation that confronts us before the war 
comes to an end, and much must depend on the circums- 
tances in which it does come to an end, and on the interven- 
ing course of the campaign. 

The experience of all history shows in these circums- 
tances the unwisdom and the impracticability of precise defi- 
nition at so early a stage as that which we have now reached. 
But the fact that, for the reasons I have given, precise defi- 
nition is not practicable does not mean, as I see it, that there 
is any real doubt, or any uncertainty, in the minds of the 
public, whether in India or in the United Kingdom or in any 
allied country, as to the motives which .have actuated us in 
entering into the war, and consequently the broad general 
objectives which we have before us in the campaign which 
is now being waged. We are fighting to resist aggression 
whether directed against ourselves or others. Our general 
aims have been stated by the Prime Minister within the last 
few days as follows: — "We are seeking no material advantage 
for ourselves. We are not aiming only at victory, but look- 
ing beyond it to laying the foundation of a better interna- 
tional system which will mean that war is not to be the inevi- 
table lot of each succeeding generation. We, like all the 
peoples of Europe, long for peace, but it must be a real and 
settled peace, not an uneas)’- truce interrupted by constant, 
alarms and threats.” This statement, I think, clearly 
establishes the nature of the cause for which we are fighting, 
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and justifies, if justification is needed, the extension 
by India of her moral support and her goodwill to tlie prose- 
cution of that cause. 

Let me turn now to the second question which has been 
put to me — the question of India’s future and of the fines 
of her constitutional development. That is a question, I am 
certain in the light of my conversations, wliich is of the 
greatest and most acute interest to all parties and all sections 
of opinion in this country. As matters stand to-day, the 
constitutional position of India and the policy of His Majesty’s 
Government are governed by the provisions of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935. Part III of that Act, which pro- 
vides for the conferment of Provincial Autonomy on the 
Provinces of British India, has been implemented. For 
nearly two and a half years now the Provinces have been 
conducting their own affairs under the scheme of the Act. 
That they have done so, on the whole, with great success, 
even if now and then diflSculties have arisen, no one can 
question. Whatever the political party in power in those 
Provinces, all can look with satisfaction on a distinguished 
record of public achievement during the last two and a half 
years. The experience that they have had has shown be- 
yond any question that whatever minor problems the appli- 
cation of the scheme of the Act may have presented, what- 
ever difficulties may have confronted us in the operation of 
the Act from time to time in the Provincial sphere, the 
scheme of the Act is essentially sound, and that it transfers 
great power and great opportunities to popularly elected 
Governments dependent on the support of a majority in 
theii' legislatures. 

The second stage contemplated by the Act was tlie re- 
constitution of the Central Government on such a basis as 
to achieve the essential goal of Indian unity. Tlie method 
contemplated for that purpose v.'^as the achievement of a 
Federation of All-India, in which the representatives of all 
political parties in British India would, together with the 
Rulers of the Indian States, form a unified Govermuent of 
India as a whole. I am only too conscious of the severity 
of the criticisms that have been advanced from many different 
points of view against the Federal scheme and against the 
arrangements embodied in Part II of the Act. I will sa)"- to- 
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day no more than that, having myself had so close a famili- 
arity not only with the framing of the provisions, but with 
the preliminary work which has been done with a view to 
putting them into force, I have throughout believed that the 
Federal scheme in its operation would have turned out as sat- 
isfactorily as, broadly speaking, we can all of us regard the 
scheme of Provincial Autonomy as having turned out. I will 
not dilate on that subject to-day, for our work in connection 
with the Federal Scheme has been suspended. But in reafl&rm- 
ing, as I do, my behef in the essential soundness of the Federal 
aspects of the Act of 193 5, I do so with the greater empha- 
sis because of the evidence which the Federal provisions of 
the Act constitute, of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to achieve, with the minimum of delay, and on the 
basis which appears to represent the greatest amount of agree- 
ment between the various parties and interests affected by the 
unity of India, and to advance beyond a further and a most 
important milestone on the road to India’s goal. 

Such being the background against which we are work- 
ing, what are the intentions and aims of His Majesty’s 
Government in relation to India? I cannot do better in 
reply to that question than to refer to the statement made 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, and with their full 
authority, by the late Secretary of State for India in the 
House of Commons on February 6, 1935. That statement 
makes the position clear beyond a shadow of doubt. It re- 
fers to the pledge given in the Preamble of the Act of 1919, 
and it makes it clear that it was no part of the plan of His 
Majesty’s Government to repeal that pledge. It confirms 
equally the interpretation placed in 1929 by Lord Irwin as 
Viceroy, again on the authority of the Government of the 
day, on that Preamble, that "the natural issue of India’s 
progress as there contemplated is the attainment of Domi- 
nion Status.” I need not dilate on the words of that state- 
ment. They are clear and positive. They are enshrined in 
the Parhamentar}’’ record. They stand as a definite and 
categorical exposition of the policy of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to-day, and of their intentions to-day in this end — the 
future constitutional development and position of India. I 
would add only that the Instrument of Instructions issued 
to me as Governor-General by His Majest>^ the King-Em- 
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peror in May 1937 lays upon me as Governor-General a 
direction so to exercise the trust tvhich His Majesty has re- 
posed in me "that the partnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within our Empire may be furthered to the 
end that India- may attain its due place among our Domi- 
nions.” 

That is the policy and that is the position. Those are 
the intentions of His Majesty’s Government. Let me go on 
to say another word about the Act of 193 5. That Ace was 
based on the greatest measure of common agreement which 
it was possible to obtain at the time when it was framed. It 
was based as is well known to all of us, on the common 
labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of representatives 
of British India as well as of the Indian States over a long 
period of years. All parties v’^ere at one stage or other closely 
associated with those deliberations, and I can speak from per- 
sonal experience when I bear tribute to the extreme anxiety 
of all those of us on whom, in the Joint Select Committee, 
there fell the more particular responsibility for devising pro- 
posals for the consideration of Parliament, to ensure that 
the fullest account had been taken of all interests, of the 
viev/s of all political parties, and that nothing had been left 
undone to ensure that the outcome of our labours reflected the 
greatest measure of agreement practicable in the conditions 
that confronted us. 

Be that as it may, His Majesty’s Government recognise 
that when the time comes to resume consideration of the 
plan for the future Federal Government of India, and of the 
plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in Parlia- 
ment by the late Secretary of State, to which I have just re- 
ferred, it wiU be necessary to reconsider in the light of the 
then circumstances to what extent the details of the plan 
embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And I 
am authorised now by His Majesty’s Government to say that 
at the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into 
consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties, and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes, 
with a view to securing their aid and co-operation in the 
framing of such modifications as may seem desirable. 

I have, I trust, in what I have just said, made clear that 
the intention and the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government 
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is, as stated in the Instrument of Instructions to the Gover- 
nor-General, to further the partnership between India and 
the United ICingdom within the Empire to the end that India 
may attain her due place among the great Do.minions. The 
scheme of government embodied in the Act of 193 S was 
designed as an essential stage in that process. But I have 
made clear in what I have just said that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will, at the end of the war, be prepared to regard the 
scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light of 
Indian views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will 
be their object, as at all times in the past it has been, to spare 
no pains to further agreement by any means in their power 
in the hope of contributing to die ordered and harmonious 
progress of India towards her goal. 

Let me in that connection add that in the conversations, 
I have had, representatives of the minorities have urged most 
strongly on me the necessity of a clear assurance that full 
v/eight would be given to their views and to their interests 
in any modifications that may be contemplated. On that I 
need say no more than that over more than a decade at the 
three Round Table Conferences, and at the Joint Select Com- 
mittee, His Majesty’s Government consulted with and had 
the assistance or the advice of representatives of all parties 
and all interests in this country. It is unthinkable that we 
should now proceed to plan afresh or to modify in any res- 
pect any important part of India’s future constitution with- 
out again taking counsel with those who have in the recent 
past been so closely associated in a like task with His Majesty’s 
Government and with ParHament. 

That some even more extensive scheme than I have men- 
tioned, some even more widely phrased indication of the 
intentions of His Majesty’s Government, is desired in certain 
quarters in this country, I am fully aware from the conver- 
sations I have had during these last few weeks. That that 
is a desire held with sincerity and that those who holj it are 
convinced that it is in the manner in question that the future 
progress and development of India and the expressed inten- 
tions of His Majesty’s Government can best be fulfilled, I 
fully and readily accept, I would utter one word only of 
caution. And if I say that the situation must be faced in 
terms of world politics and of political reaHties in this coun- 
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try, I do so from no lack of sympathy and no lack of appre- 
ciation of the motives that "weigh with the people of India 
and the ideals that appeal to them. But I "would urge that 
it is essential in matters of this nature, affecting the future 
of tens of millions of people, affecting the relations of the 
great communities, affecting the Princes of India, affecting 
the immense commercial and industrial enterprises, whether 
Indian or European in this country, that the largest measure 
of agreement practicable should be achieved. With the best 
will in the world, progress must be conditioned by practical 
considerations. I am convinced myself, if I may say so with 
the utmost emphasis, that having regard to the extent of 
agreement which in fact exists in the constitutional field, and 
on this most difficult and important question of the nature 
of the arrangements to be made for expediting and facilita- 
ting the attainment by India of her full status, there is no- 
thing to be gained by phrases which, widely and generally 
expressed, contemplate a state of things which is unlikely to 
stand at the present point of poUtical development the test 
of practical application, or to result in that unified effort by 
all parties and all communities in India on the basis of which 
alone India can hope to go forward as one and to occupy the 
place to which her history and her destinies entitle her. I 
would ask that these words of caution be not taken as indi- 
cating any lack of sympathy on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government for the aspirations of India, or any indifference 
to the pace of her advance; and I would repeat that His 
Majesty’s Government are but concerned to use their best 
endeavours, now as in the past, to bring about that measure 
of agreement and understanding between all parties and all 
interests in this country which is so essential a condition of 
progress towards India’s goal. 

I turn now to the arrangements to be made to secure the 
association of pubUc opinion in India with the conduct of 
the war. India’s contribution has already been great, great 
to a degree which has impressed the imagination of the world. 
At the head of the list I would put the contribution -which 
India had made in spiritual, and not in material, terms, — the 
support of her peoples for a cause which they can regard as a 
good and a righteous cause. In the material field equally her 
contribution is already most significant and may be greater 
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still. And in the circumstances the desire the anxiety of public 
opinion in India to be associated with the conduct of the 
war is naturally one with which I personally have through- 
out felt the greatest sympathy. In the circumstances I have 
described, the desirability of steps to ensure that, leaders of 
' public opinion should be in the closest touch with develop- 
ments is of the first importance. 

I have discussed with the utmost frankness with the 
leaders of the various parties who have been good enough to 
come to see me in connection with the constitutional position 
by what machinery we could best give effect to this desire. We 
have examined a variety of expedients, and there has been 
no hesitation on the part of any of us in assessing the ad- 
vantages and the disadvantages presented by each of them. 

I do not propose to-day to examine those various alterna- 
tives in particular detail. I will only say that in the light 
of my conversations and of the views (by no means always 
in accord) of representatives of the great parties and of the 
Princes, I am of opinion that the right solution would be 
the establishment of a consultative group, representative 
of all major political parties in British India and of the 
Indian Princes, over which the Governor-General would 
himself preside, which would be summoned at his invitation, 
and which would have as its object the association of pub- 
lic opinion in India with the conduct of the war and with 
questions relating to war actmties. 

This group, for practical reasons, would inevitably be 
limited in size. But His Majesty’s Government contem- 
plate that it should be fully representative and in particular 
that its personnel should be drawn by the Governor-General 
from panels prepared by the various major political parties, 
from which a selection of individuals to attend meetings of 
the group would be made by the Governor-General. I 
hope in the very near future to enter into consultation with 
political leaders- and with the Princes on this question. I 
have no doubt whatever that an arrangement of this nature 
will most materially contribute to associating the Indian 
States and British India with the steps which are being taken 
for tlie prosecution of the war and with the arrangements 
that are being made in that connectibn. 

And I am confident, too, that in an association of this 
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nauire of representatives of all parties and all interests, 
there lies the germ of that fuller and broader association of 
- all points of view in this country which contain in it the 
seeds of such advantage for the future of India as a whole. 

"When I spoke to the Central Legislature a month ago, 
I made an appeal for unity. I would repeat that appeal to- 
day. It is my earnest hope that the explanations I have 
, given will have contributed materially to the removal of 
misunderstandings. Even if on certain points I have not, 
to my knov/ledge, been able to give assurances so compre- 
hensive as those which would, I know, have been welcomed 
in certain political quarters in India, I would urge insistently 
that this is not a moment at which to risk the splitting of the 
unity of India on the rock of particular phrases, and I would 
press that we should continue to aim at the unity of India 
even if differences of greater or less significance continue to 
exist. 

We live in difficult and anxious days. Great ideals are 
in issue. Dangers real and imminent, face our civilixation. 
Those dangers are as imminent in the case of India as of any 
other member of the British Commonwealth of Nations. Those 
ideals are as precious to India as to any country in the Empire 
or in the world. At this grave moment in the destinies of 
nations, my prayer to all parties would be not to dissociate 
themselves from the common effort, but to lend their co- 
operation and their assistance in the prosecution of tlie war. 
There could be no more decisive proof of India’s fidelity to her 
best traditions than the full use of the opportunities 
afforded to her by the war for concerted endeavour. Tlie 
ideals we have set before us, the objects to secure which v/e 
are engaged in the present struggle, are such as to command 
widespread sympathy and vudespread support in India. They 
are in harmony with her past history and her highest tradi- 
' A. grave juncture which we 

ffice, India v/ill go forward as a united country in support of 
^ common cause. 

J The following is the relevant portion of Sir Samuel 
A Hoare’s statement made in the House of Commons on Fcbruarj' 
f 6 , 1931 ; 

. "Tile position of the Government is this: They stand 
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firmly by the pledge contained in 1919 Preamble (which it is 
not part of their plan to repeal) and by the interpretation put 
by the Viceroy in 1929 on the authority of the Government 
of the day on that Preamble that 'the natural issue of India’s 
progress as there contemplated is the attainment of Dominion 
Status’. The declaration of 1929 was made to remove doubts 
which had been felt as to the meaning of the Preamble of 1919. 
There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act words and 
phrases which would add nothing new to the declaration in 
the Preamble. In saying that we stand by our pledges. I in- 
clude, of course, not only pledges given to British India and to 
Burma as part of British India, but also our engagements with 
the Indian States. 


19 

LORD ZETLAND’S STATEhlENT IN THE 
HOUSE OF LORDS 

October 18, 1939 

In the course of his statement in the House of Lords, Lord 
Zetland said: 

It will perhaps be for tlie convenience of your lordships 
if J preface what I have to say with a brief objective account 
of events in India immediately preceding and following the 
invasion of Poland by Germany. On the outbreak of the 
war one tiling was immediately made apparent and that was 
that the overwhelming feeling of the Indian people from one 
end of the country to the other was one of violent protest 
against the outrage committed by the Nazi Government 
against decencies of civilised existence and of deep detestation 
of all that the international methods associated with the name 
of Hitler stands for and that feeling, as I pointed out in they 
course of a few words, which I addressed to your lordship^ 
on September 26, found expression in spontaneous sup- 
port from men and women of ail creeds and classes and com- 
munities. 

Yet while this v'as so, it was a fact that the most numer- 
ous and most powerful political part3'' in India, the Indian 
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National Congress, had committed itself some time earlier 
to a specific attitude in the event of war breaking out in 
which Great Britain was involved. Their attitude was fur- 
ther defined when early in August they took exception to 
certain precautionary methods taken by His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India in pursuance of 
their obhgation to secure the safety of India and as an indica- 
tion of their disapproval of the action taken, they called upon 
the Congress members of the Central Legislative Assembly to 
refrain from attending the forthcoming session. 

The particular measure to which exception was taken 
was the despatch of external defence troops from India to 
Egypt and Aden and Singapore. This action was taken on 
the urgent advice of the highest naval and military authori- 
ties. The situation, at that time, was such that the possibi- 
lity of a threat to the safety of India, both from west and 
from east, could not be excluded and from the military point 
of view it was essential that the western and eastern ap- 
proaches to India should be adequately defended. It would 
clearly have been the height of folly to have given the world 
by discussion in the legislature advance notice of our military 
dispositions. 

Nevertheless, both the Viceroy and I were anxious to 
take leaders of pohtical parties in India into our confidence 
and our plans were, therefore, communicated to the leaders 
of political parties in the Assembly, including, of course, the 
Congress party. 

So much for the precautionary measures, to which excep- 
tion was subsequently taken. I now come to the outbreak 
of war. For a long time past, the Viceroy with my full 
knov/Iedge and approval has been in close touch with the 
most outstanding figure on the Indian political stage — Ma- 
hatma Gandhi; and here may I pause for a moment to pay 
^ a personal tribute to Mr. Gandhi, known to and beloved by 
peoples of India for the readiness, which he has shown not 
only to interpret to us the viewpoint and aspirations of the 
Congress, but to endeavour to appreciate in his turn our view- 
. point and difficulties with which we have had to grapple 
y and furthermore, for the help which he has most willingly 
given us in our endeavours to surmount them. 

This being so, it was natural that immediately on the 
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outbreak of war the Viceroy should have invited Mr. Gandhi 
to take counsel with him. The iavitation was promptly 
accepted and within forty-eight hours of the declaration of 
war they were in close consultation. The outcome is known, 
for Mr. Gandhi has himself stated publicly that, speaking in 
his purely personal capacity — for he was not authorised to 
speak for the Congress — ^his view was that in the struggle 
upon which this country had entered, India should give us 
unconditional support. Thereafter, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress met at WardJia to consider the situa- 
tion and they invited to their Council Room not only mem- 
bers of the Working Committee but others, including Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Subhas Bose. 

It was not, however, until September 15, that the result 
of their deliberations was made known in the form of a 
comprehensive statement. Such a document, setting forth 
as it did the views of the most powerful pohtical party in 
India, called for the most careful consideration. Your lord- 
ships may study it for yourselves, for you will find it printed 
as an annex to the Viceroy’s statement in the White Paper 
and it is sufficient for my purpose at the moment to say that, 
broadly speaking, the effect of it was, while condemning 
unequivocally the action of the German Government, to 
make it clear before they, as a party, decide to give us their 
support, they would wish to be informed of our war aims 
and in particular, how those aims would apply to India. 

Meanwhile, the Working Committee of the next 
most numerous and powerful political party in India 
— the All-India Muslim League, whose president, Mr. 
Jinnah had also been in consultation with the Viceroy — 
met to take stock of the situation and issued a statement 
on September 18, from which it was apparent that 
while Muslims, equally with the Congress, unhesitatingly 
condemned aggression, of which the Nazi Government had 
been guilty, there was between their view and that of the 
Congress regarding the internal political situation a substanr 
tial divergence. Here, again, -I need not enter into detail, 
for the text of this statement also will be found in the White 
Paper. 

The Viceroy has been at pains to acquaint liimself fully 
with the view of these two organisations by personal discus- 
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sion with their leaders. But his consultations did not stop 
there, for there were the Princes, who from the first have 
thrown their whole weight into the scale against aggression 
and who had been in close contact with the Viceroy tlmough 
the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and there was the 
National Liberal Federation of India, who, as will be seen by 
reference to their statement printed in the White Paper, had 
already made their attitude towards war plain and had offered 
unconditional support to Great Britain. And over and 
above these, there were the leaders of other communities 
and interests such as the Hindu Mahasabha, the Schedule 
Castes, Sikhs and Parsees, to mention only some of them, 
who instantly made it clear that their views and interests 
should not be left out of account in the discussions that 
were in progress. 

Tliere, then, you have the background of the Indian 
picture, what of the main features of the picture itself? 
They may be said to be two in number first, the desire on 
the part of all communities to see the overthrow of the 
menace, which overshadows Europe in particular and the 
world in general and secondly, the desire for self expression, 
which takes the form, in the domain of poUtics, of self- 
government on a democratic basis. But here there are 
qualifications, for there is on the part of minorities insistent 
demand for safeguards against consequences which, rightly 
or wrongly, it is feared, might result from unfettered domi- 
nation of the majority. 

And herein is to be found the root cause of 
our difficulties — difficulties which those who are not 
burdened with the responsibility which rests upon 
His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India, 
may — and frequentN do — discount, but which His 
Majesty’s Government themselves cannot ignore. For those 
who confine their gaze to one part only of the picture, the 
problem of self-government for India may appear to be a 
comparatively simple one, but for those who, like His 
Majesty’s Government have to view the picuire as a v.diole, 
this is far from being the case. I shall have something to say 
on that aspect of the case before I resume my seat. 

Meanwhile, let me say that it is in our view eminently 
desirable that consultations with the leaders of public opinion 
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in India, which the Viceroy has initiated since the outbreak 
of war — think he has seen more than fifty leaders — should 
not only be maintained, but should be provided for by sofiie 
more definite machinery. One means proposed for the achie- 
vement of that object are set out by the Viceroy in his state- 
ment. Briefly stated, what we have in mind is a broadly based 
consultative body, whose personnel would be drawn by the 
Viceroy from panels of individuals nominated by various poli- 
tical parties and interests. 

From this main body the Viceroy, who would 
himself preside over its dehberations, would summon , 
members to attend particular meetings at which, accord- 
ing to the business to be taken into consideration, their 
presence was desirable. Such a body would serve as a 'liaison’ 
bemeen the Government and the people since it would have 
imparted to it views and proposals of the Government and in 
its turn would be in a position to give free and frank expression . 
to its opinions on all matters laid before it. These might well 
include matters which, in times of war, it would be incon- 
venient to discuss in a more pubHc manner. 

Such a scheme would possess this further advantage; 
that those concerned, representing different parties, com- 
munities and interests would be in close association not only 
with the Viceroy but also with one another and it would be 
my hope that the association and collaboration in so great 
an enterprise as the conduct of war would tend gradually 
to lessen the differences and emphasise the extent of the 
common interest of all those taking part in it and of those 
whom they represent. 

I should hke, in conclusion, to say a few words of a 
more general character. Responsible self-government for 
India is the goal set forth by Parliament in the Preamble 
of the Act of 1919; and it was with the full authority of 
the Government of the day that my noble friend the Foreign 
Secretarj^ stated ten years later that the natural issue of India’s 
progress as there contemplated — ^that is to say, in the Pre- 
amble of ^e Act of 1919 — was the attainment of Dominion 
Status. 

From that objective we never have had and have not 
now the smallest intention of departing. The purpose of 
the Act of 1935 was to provide that machiner)’- whereby 
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the people of India might acquire that measure of political 
unity, which surely is the pre-requisite to the attainment by 
them of their eventual goal. Much has been said in dis- 
paragement of the measure, yet it should not be forgotten 
that it Tv^as the outcome of immense labour on the part of 
Indians and Britons alike and was based on the greatest 
measure of common agreement which was then obtainable. 

And I would add this that even in the case of a written 
constitution provisions of the Statute are no more than the 
bony skeleton of a structure; flesh and blood, which give it 
life and vigour are added day by day by those engaged in 
working it, Within the framework practices take root and 
conventions grow up. The constitution becomes a living 
and growing organism deriving form and substance from its 
environment. The truth of that has been demonstrated by 
•the two years’ working of the Act in so far as it affects the 
provinces of British India, as I feel sure the Ministers of to- 
day, one of whom a little more than two years ago rejected 
it as of little worth, will be willing to admit. I believe that 
similar experience of the working of the federal provisions of 
the Act would be attended by similar results. 

But if, at the end of the upheaval caused by the war, 
when the circumstances may well differ markedly from what 
they are to-day, there is a desire on the part of those con- 
cerned for modifications of particular features of the plan, 
then His Majesty’s Government declare now that they will 
in such circumstances be very willing to enter into consulta- 
tion with representatives of the several communities, parties 
and interests in India and with Indian Princes with a view to 
securing their aid and co-operation in the framing of such 
modifications as may then seem desirable. 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, nor 
do I believe that it would be in the true interest of the people 
of India themselves to endeavour, while we are all labouring 
under the strain and stress of a life-and-death struggle to 
embark upon the task of immense complexity and one, more- 
over, which would inevitably give rise to no little controvers}' 
in India itself. 

And that brings me back to what I said earlier in the 
course of my remarks as to the root cause of the difficultiiJs 
in the domain of constitution.al building in India, What 
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we have to v/ork for is elimination of those communal an- 
tagonisms which still militate against 'the pohtical unity of 
India. 

You cannot abolish them by merely closing your 
eyes to their existence. You must face them and 
search for .means to remove their underlying forces. 
I believe that the menace, which now confronts all of us Eng- 
lishmen, Hindus, Muslims, Princes and peoples alike, may aid 
us to achieve what hitherto has eluded our grasp. Can we 
not, standing shoulder to shoulder for a common purpose, 
be banded together in the comradeship of arms and learn 
to view in truer perspective against the background of the 
supreme and imminent peril — for what would it profit 
India if the forces of aggression and of evil emerged victo- 
rious from this war — those internal and domestic differences 
which have hitherto raised such formidable obstacles along 
the road to that goal towards which the peoples of both 
countries have determined to travel. 

This then is my appeal to the peoples of India that in 
comradeship with us wliile presenting a ttnited front to the 
forces ranged against us they strive after that agreement 
among themselves without which they will surely fail to 
achieve that unity, which is an essential of nationhood of 
which those with vision among her leaders have long dreamed 
and which must surely be the crowning achievement of long 
and intimate political relationship between the peoples of 
Great Britain and India. 

Zetland’s Reply 

Lord Zetland replying to the debate said that he would 
like to associate himself whole-heartedly with the many ex- 
pressions of admiration of the Viceroy’s conduct of his high 
olEce, which had fallen from so many Bps. No man, said 
Lord Zetland, could have brought to his task greater sym- 
pathy, greater energy and to some extent, greater know- 
ledge of the immediate problems of India, with which he had 
had to grapple. 

Of course, there can be no going back in the constitu- 
tional field in India. We have been going steadily forward 
and I was little surprised when I heard Lord Sankey speak as it 
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seemed to me in somewhat disparaging terms that we had set 
up as our goal in India the attainment of Dominion Status. 

Surely Lord Sankey who was himself so largely concerned 
with the framing particularly of the Federal provisions of the 
Act of 193 5 must realise that these things cannot be unduly 
hurried, that there are many interests in India, which must 
he taken into account and I should have thought that the Act 
of 1935 itself showed considerable advance along the road 
towards the goal, which we have set ourselves. 

Lord Sankey suggested that the Premiers of Pro- 
vinces should be members of the group. On their 
merits no one would welcome more warmly than I their 
presence on such a body. 

I cannot help thinking that Lord Sankey must have for- 
gotten a little the geographical conditions of India. How 
are the Prime Ministers of these various Provinces, some of 
them two or three days’ journey by train from Delhi, going 
to discharge their onerous functions, which will devolve up- 
on them in their own Provinces, if they are to meet at DelW 
as members of this Consultative Committee? I do not think, 
it would be a practical proposition, warmly as I would wel- 
come it, if it were. 

With regard to the composition of the proposed Com- 
mittee, some of you have spoken as if it were assumed that 
it was going to be a nominated body. Not at all. The 
panels are either going to be nominated or elected by 
poKtical parties themselves and when I said that the 
Viceroy would invite from time to time members, whose 
names occurred on the panels, what I had in mind was the 
difficulty in a country lilte India of always being able to 
secure the whole of a particular group. There might be, for 
example, a representative of the Congress, whose habitual 
place of residence was the Presidency of Madras. When 
such a man was in Delhi he could, of course, serve on the 
Committee, but if he were in Madras and the Committee 
were called to consider matters, it would in all probability 
be impossible for him to attend. Tliat is v/hy the suggestion 
is made that the panels should constitute a comparatively 
large body on which the Viceroy would from time to time 
be able to draw for discussion of a particular subject. On 
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ness again before if becomes strong and pure enough to reach 
its objective. I have no doubt that Congressmen tvill await 
the Working Committee’s decision. 

Dr. Kajeudra Trasad, the Congress President issued the 
follmuing statement on the Viceroy's declaration'. 

The Viceroy’s announcement is disappointing to the 
extreme but not at all surprising. Its tragedy is that sym- 
pathy and goodwill in favour of Great Britain shoud have 
been allowed to dissipate leaving behind once again jetsam 
and flotsam of suspicion and distrust and ill-feeling. The 
Viceroy refers to and confirms the past announcements re- 
garding the goal of British policy in India and promises a 
Round Table Conference at the end of the war as preliminary 
to the revision of the Government of India Act of 193 5. 
The announcement of 1929 was made immediately before 
the Lahore Congress whch considered it to be so inadequate 
and unsatisfactory as to justify a change in the Congress 
creed fixing complete independence of India as the object of 
the Congress and launching a campaign of civil disobedience 
which lasted from 1930-34. Sir Samuel Hoare’s statement 
was made to satisfy people who had insisted on the incorpora- 
tion of the goal of Dominion Status in the Act of 1935, 
which the British Government and the Parliament deliberately 
refused to incorporate in the Act. In spite of these declara- 
tions and other the Congress rejected the Act of 1935. It 
was not hoped that the reiteration of those very announce- 
ments which has been rejected without resen’^e — although 
they are now made in polite and consolidator}'- language, 
would satisfy any one and the Viceroy has anticipated the 
reception which his announcement is likely to get. We have 
had experience of round table conferences, their interminable 
discussions, their window-dressing, their representative char- 
acter and above all their none too concealed attempt to take 
advantage of such differences and deficiencies as exist in this 
country, for most of which the British Government arc them- 
selves responsible. 

There is another important announcement regarding tlic 
formation of a Consultative Group consisting of representa- 
tives elected by the Viceroy from amongst a panel nominated 
by different organisations. Its functions, as the name sug- 
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gests, .would be consultative. It will have no power to come 
to a decision and will in effect have no other ftmction than 
giving moral support to the decisions taken by others. There 
is no room now left for any one to doubt that British policy 
remains what it has always been and that all talk about demo- 
cracy and resistance to aggression is not meant to apply to 
India. 

Indeed the Prime Minister declared more than once that 
the war aim is protection of freedom of European countries 
and estabhshment of peace in Europe based on status quo. In 
a war fought for this purpose India can have no interest and 
victory for Britain can only imply continuance of the present 
condition not only for India but also for other exploited and 
suppressed people outside Europe. India will be false to her 
interest and untrue to . the best interest of other suppressed 
nationalities if she helps imperialism to strengthen itself. It is 
still open to Britain to rule without her consent and even ex- 
pect material help for the conduct of war, but Great Britain 
shall not have that spiritual support of India of which the 
Viceroy has spoken in such eloquent terms. The announce- 
ment has effectively destroyed the foundation for any such 
moral and spiritual support and war, as now appears to every 
one has always been a war for strengthening of Britain’s 
imperial position in her possessions. Much advertised high 
aims are crumbled into dust at the first touch of reality. 

I hope that Congressmen will await with patience the deter- 
mination and reply of the Working Committee and conduct 
themselves with restraint and dignity. 

Matilana Abnl Kajam Azad and Bandit Jawaharlal Nebrn 
issued the foUoxc’ing statement to the press: 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. 

If this is the final answer of the British Government to 
the people of India, then, there is no common ground be- 
tween the two and our path diverge completely. 

The whole statement is a complete repudiation of all 
that India stands for, nationally and internationally. It is 
a statement which would have been out of date twenty 
years ago; today it has absolutely no relation to reality. 
There is no mention in it of independence, freedom, demo- 
cracy or self-determination; no attempt even to justify the 
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dragooning of India into the war without reference to her 
people and her being forced to join an adventure for objec- 
tives which are not hers. These objectives appear clearly 
from the Viceroy’s statement to be the preservation and 
maintenance of the British imperial and financial structure 
in India and abroad. 

The “better international system”, to which the British 
Premier has referred, is evidently meant to preserve and 
strengthen this structure. Apart from this, it relates, accord- 
ing to him, to the peoples of Europe and not to Asia or 
Africa. India continues where she is; the colonies remain 
where they are; imperialism is still meant to flourish. 

All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement 
and if this is the aim of the war it is difficult to imagine 
that even the British Government, living as it does in an age 
that is past and done with, can expect any self-respecting 
Indian to co-operate with it. 

The hand of friendship that the Congress had extended 
to the British people in this hour of world crisis has been 
spurned by their Government. How far that Government 
represents them, it is for them to say, but we have to con- 
sider the Viceroy’s statement as England’s reply to India. 

What our next steps should be it would be premature 
and improper for us to say at this stage. That is for the. 
Working Committee to decide and the Committee is meet- 
ing for that purpose soon. The hour is a grave one and 
requires ail our united wisdom and courage and discipline 
and mutual forbearance. Let us bear ourselves with dig- 
nity and restraint and hold together in the cause of India’s 
freedom. 

Sfir/ C. Ka}agopci]acharkr, hi a statement on the Viceroy’s 
declaration says — 

It is a deeply disappointing statement. A great and 
unique occasion has been simply thrown away. Instead of a 
new courage and a nev.*’ imagination befitting tlie great crisis 
which Britain and the world are passing through, a courage 
and an imagination that would have found its shape in a 
bold step and a few simple words which would have gone 
straight to the heart of the Indian nation, we have flung at 
us a language and an attitude all too familiar and in this 
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crisis inappropriate and most unfortunate. 

It is not the way of dealing with a great and ancient 
country and a great organisation who were eager to help, 
if that help were appreciated and could be made free and 
honourable. Let us hope for the sake of liberty and civilisa- 
tion that greater constructive imagination and greater 
wisdom may mark Britain’s efforts in other phases of this 
war, than have been shown in this affair with the Indian 
National Congress. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidn’s Statement on the Viceregal 
Pronouncevt ent 

October 19, 1939 

Our internal disunity may undoubtedly be sometimes 
successfully exploited as a text to preach a plausible sermon 
against freedom of India, but in this supreme hour of interna- 
tional crisis it would have been an act of wisdom not to expose 
so clearly and cruelly the fundamental disparity between 
Indian ideals and British policies. 

The gift of prophetic vision, which is the essence of 
great statesmanship is woefully lacking in the response to 
India’s demand for an unequivocal enunciation of Britain’s 
immediate and ultimate aims in regard to war and peace and 
particularly in relation to India. 

Ours was a genuine, I may even say in the existing cir- 
cumstances, generous offer of friendly co-operation in the 
common and dearly prized cause of democracy and freedom 
of the world. The answer leaves little hope, unless seme 
timely miracle intervenes, that India and Britain can move 
forward together in fruitful comradeship rather than move 
apart in a spirit of conflict and bitterness. I pray that such 
a miracle might yet be wrought. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH GANDHIJI 
October 21,1939 

We take the following from the 'Times of India.’ 

Requested to give a reply to The Times of India’s edito- 
rial appeal addressed to him, Mr. Gandhi told me in a special 
inter%dew that no amount of clarification or explanation of 
the Viceregal statement would make it acceptable so long as 
the precise demand of the Congress was not met. There was 
no evidence of a desire or readiness on the part of Great 
Britain to transfer power to Indians. 

The Times of India’s appeal related to the scope, autho- 
rity and function of the conference of India’s representatives, 
proposed to be called at the end of the war. 

The journal drew attention to the following words from 
the Viceroy’s statement: "His Majesty’s Government recog- 
nise that when the time comes to resume consideration of the 
plan for the future Federal Government of India, and of the 
plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in Parlia- 
ment by the late Secretary of State to which I have just re- 
ferred, it will be necessary to reconsider in the light of the 
then circumstances to what extent the details of the plan 
embodied in the Act of 193 J remained appropriate.” 

The Times of India interpreted these words to mean that 
it would be open to the projected conference at the end of the 
war to consider Dominion Status. It requested Mr. Gandhi 
and the Congress to appreciate the value of such a conference 
and, if they had any doubt, to ask for an authoritative clari- 
fication of the scope of that conference. 

The words quoted by The Times of India, thought Mr, 
Gandhi, were "too vague to admit of clarification; they left 
everything beautifully indefinite.” 

He added: 'What the Congress wants is the clearest 
possible acceptance of the fact that India is to be treated as 
an independent nation. For India to become enthusiastic 
about participation in this war it is necessary to speak to her 
in the language of precision, admitting of no other meaning.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said: "Surely what the Con- 
gress wants is easy enough to give, if the will is there. I miss 
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the will in the Viceregal declaration. 

"And whom is the conference to consist of? Are they 
to be those to be invited by the Viceroy or the Secretary of 
State? How can they be called representative in the true 
sense of the term?” 

In order to avoid any doubt, Mr, Gandhi continued, 
the Congress had suggested a representative assembly of men 
and women elected on the widest possible franchise. Such 
an assembly the Congress described by the accepted phraseo- 
logy, namely, a constituent assembly. “How can this be 
objected to by any party which desires freedom for India? 
Is it right to invite people to say whether they want freedom 
or not? Should a slave be consulted as to the desirability of 
his freedom? He might be asked as to the manner thereof. 
This the constituent assembly can do. It is for that assembly 
to decide whether it is to be Dominion Status or what. It 
may be more or less. The people’s representatives should have 
the fullest freedom to decide upon the nature and content 
of the freedom.” 

"It is surprising how the minorities are being played 
against the Congress. Surely the Congress has no quarrel 
with any of them. The Congress will safeguard the rights of 
every minority so long as they do not advance claims incon- 
sistent with India’s independence. The Muslims, the Sche- 
duled Classes and every other class will be fully represented 
in the constituent assembly and they will have to decide their 
own special rights. Even the Princes and the zamindars have 
nothing to fear if they become, and appear, as representatives 
of the ryots. Independent India wdl not tolerate any in- 
terests in conflict with the true interests of the masses, whe- 
ther the latter are known as Muslims, Scheduled Classes, 
Christians, Parsis, Jews, Sikhs, Brahmins and non-Brahmins 
or any other.” 

"But,” said Mr. Gandhi, "I blame neitlrer the Viceroy 
nor the British "War Cabinet. Independence is not to depend 
upon the British or any one else’s mercy. It will come when 
the people are ready for it. Evidently British statesmen 
think that the people of India are not ready. The Congress 
or any other organisation that seeks to represent the millions 
has to consolidate its strength and resources for the purpose.” 

Mr. Gandhi said he had hoped that British statesmen. 
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from the bitter experience of European turmoil, had turned 
over a new leaf; that hope was for the time being dashed to 

<' Mr. Gandhi, proceeding, remarked that The Times of 

India should direct its appeal to the Englishmen and ask them 
to do the right thing by India in keeping with the professed 
war aims of Britain. He said he was grieved to find that the 
^ paper which had till the other day been mging the authorities 
to make a generotis gesture "had suddenly changed its front”. 
Judged by the paper’s own past demands the Viceroy’s state- 
ment was a poor response. Yet The Times of India praised it. 

Mr. Gandhi concluded with the reply to the personal 
reference made to him in The Times of India editorial. He 
denied that he had been inconsistent or that he had deviated 
from his first statements in which he had expressed his sym- 
pathy for England and France. He said he still held the view. 
But now that the issue has been raised, he expected England 
to face the issue and give a satisfactory answer. 

His advice to the Congress did not mean that India’s 
support to the Allied cause should be at the expense of her own 
freedom. He would not be a party to India being tied to 
the chariot wheel of Britain, ife prayer still was not only 
that Britain and France should win, but also that Germany 
should not be ruined. 

He had no desire to rear India’s freedom on the ashes of 
any of the belligerent Powers, even as he did not v/ant the 
freedom of the European Powers to be built upon the ruins 
of India’s freedom. 

22 

WREING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION 
^ October 22, 1939 

The Congress "Working Committee has passed the follow- 
ing resolution on the Viceregal declaration on the 22nd inst. 
at Wardha: 

^ The Working Committee are of opinion that the Viceregal 

statement in answer to the Committee’s invitation for a clear 
declaration of Britain’s war aims, particularly in their appli- 
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cation to India is wholly unsatisfactory and calculated to rouse 
resentment among all those who are anxious to gain, and are in- 
tent upon gaining, India’s independence. This invitation was 
made not only on behalf of the people of India, but for millions 
of people aU over the world, who were weary of war and viol- 
ence, and Fascist and ImperiaHst systems which exploited 
nations and peoples and were ultimately the causes of war, 
and who yearned for a new order of peace and freedom. The 
Viceregal statement is an unequivocal reiteration of the old 
imperiahstic poHcy. The Committee regard the mention of 
the differences among several parties as a screen to hide the 
true intention of Great Britain. What the Committee had 
asked for v/as a declaration of war aims as a test of Britain’s 
bona fides regarding India, irrespective of the attitude of 
opposing parties and groups. The Congress has always stood 
for the amplest guarantee of the rights of minorities. The 
freedom the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or 
any particular group or community, but for the nation and 
for all communities in India that go to build that nation. 
The only way to establish this freedom and to ascertain the 
will of the nation as a whole is through a democratic process 
which gives full opportunity to all. The Committee must, 
therefore, regard the Viceroy’s statement as in every way un- 
fortunate. In the circumstances, the Committee cannot 
possibly give any support to Great Britain, for it would 
amount to an endorsement of the imperialist policy which 
the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step in 
this direction the Committee call upon the Congress Minis- 
tries to, tender their resignations. 

The Committee earnestly appeal to the nation to end all 
internal controversies in this hour of great crisis and to act 
unitedly in the cause of India’s freedom. The Committee 
call upon all Congress Committees and Congressmen generally 
to be prepared for aU developments and eventualities, and to 
show restraint of word and deed so that nothing may be said 
or done which is not in keeping with India’s honour or the 
principles for which the Congress stands. The Committee 
v/arn Congressmen against any hasty action in the shape of 
civil disobedience, political strikes and the like. The Com- 
mittee will watch the situation and the activities of the British 
Government in India, and will not hesitate to guide the 



country to take further steps whenever the necessity for this 
arises. The Committee desire to impress upon all Congress- 
men that a programme of resistance, commensurate with the 
magnitude of the issue before the country, requires perfect 
discipline within Congress ranks and the consoHdation of the 
Congress organisation. 

The Working Committee realise that the non-violent 
resistance offered by the Congress in the past has sometimes 
been mixed with violence. The Committee desire to impress 
upon all Congressmen that any resistance tliat may have to be 
offered must be purged of all violence, and to remind them 
of the pledges taken to this effect as early as 1921 during the 
Congress session at Ahmcdabad and repeated on many sub- 
sequent occasions. 
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GANDHIJI’S CABLE TO "THE NEWS CHRONICLE” 
October 22, 1939 

In response to a request from The Neics Chronicle 
(London) Gandhiji sent to it the following cable: 

I have no doubt whatsoever that the Viceregal statement 
on behalf of British Government in reply to Congress invita- 
tion could not have been made more irritating than it has 
proved to be. What Congress had asked was not an answer 
to India’s demand for Independence, but it had reminded 
Britain of neglect to declare whether her war against 
Herr Hitler to preserve democracy included India. This 
had no connection with India’s readiness to digest 
Independence. But the Congress demand was evidently 
misunderstood, and the Viceroy began a sort of Round 
Table Conference in which one member did not know 
what the other said to the Viceroy, and as a result of these 
talks he was instructed to make a statement wholly unrelated 
to the unprecedented upheaval going on in front of us. If 
the British Government wanted to measure the strength of 
the Congress and that of other political organizations, it 
should have been obvious that the Congress could not satisfy 
the Government standard. But the Congress had set before 
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itself a higher mission. The Congress wanted to help Britain 
by giving her the moral support which was its speciality and 
the only tiring it could give. Tlie Congress would not give 
this unless it was clear that Britain’s political morality was 
wholly sound. I wish British Government would realize 
that India is not begging for independence. The Congress 
asked Britain to say that Britain would not resist Indepen- 
dence. The Hindu-Muslim and other difficulties are ^ere 
beyond dispute. The question is whether Britain will stand 
aside and let India settle her own difficulties in her own way 
when the war is over. That is why the Congress has sug- 
gested a Constituent Assembly where every community will 
be fully represented to frame India’s constitution. The 
mischief done is very real. The Working Committee have 
passed a mild resolution. It still affords scope for repairing 
the blunder. Wdi the British public realize that it is a 
blunder, or wiU they persist in the hypnotic belief that the 
India Office can never err and that India must always re- 
main their milch cow? I can only say that the Congress will 
not rest and will give no rest till the goal is won. Its very 
existence depends upon its relentless pursuit of the goal which 
is no less than complete independence of India. 
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PARLIAMENTARY SUB-COIMMITTEE’S STATE- 
MENT ON kUNISTERIAL RESIGNATION 

October 23, 1939 

Imtrnctiom to Ministries and Legislative Parties: 

The Parliamentary Sub-Committee with the approval of 
the Working Committee issued the following instruction for 
the guidance of ministries and Congress parties in the Congress 
provinces: — 

"The resolution of the Working Committee calls upon 
Congress Provincial Governments to tender their resignation. 
These resignations should be given after the Assembly meetings 
which have been convened, for the purpose of discussing such 



urgent business as may be pending but it is expected that resig- 
nations will be tendered by October 31, 1939. 

"The Central Provinces and Orissa Assemblies have been 
convened to meet at the beginning of November and the Pro- 
vincial Governments in these provinces will remain in office 
till after this meeting. 

"Speakers and Deputy-Speakers and members of the 
Assemblies, Presidents and members of the Councils are ex- 
pected to retain their offices and seats. Ministers and Par- 
liamentary Secretaries are the only persons who are at pre- 
sent expected to resign. 

“With regard to the resolution to be moved in the 
Assemblies on war aims, suitable amendments should be made 
in view of the new developments.” 
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MAHATMA GANDHI’S MESSAGE TO FOREIGN 
NEWS AGENCIES 

October 23, 1939 

In response to a request made on behalf of a group of 
internationally important newspapers, Mahatma Gandlil 
gave a message putting forth briefly the Indian case. The 
papers that made the request were, the New York Times, the 
most influential daily journal in the U.S.A., the Daily Herald, 
Britain’s leading labour daily, the Paris Soir, the Popiilo 
dTtalia of Rome, the National Tide7ite of Copenhagen, the 
Aften Posten, the Telegraaf of Amsterdam, the Tass News 
Agency of Moscow, the Arbizzi of Madrid, the Dagensnyfher 
of Stockholm, the Swiss News Agency of Geneva, the 
Lancion of Beunos Aires, the Yormiri Shimbnn of Tokyo, the 
XJsis Noini of Helsumpors and the Nation Beige of Antwerp. 

The Congress has demanded no constitutional change 
during the war. Its demand is for a declaration that Britain’s 
war aims necessarily include India’s independence according to 
■he charter framed by her elected representatives after the war. 
fhis declaration should be acted up to, during the war to the 
utmost extent possible. The minority question is a bogey. 
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Not that it does not exist, but because its proper solution 
can come only out of the proposed Constituent Assembly. 
The burden of solving the tangle rests not on Britain, but 
on the Constituent Assembly. 

According to Indian opinion, the Hindu-Muslim 
question is the dii'ect product of British rule. The least the 
Congress could do was to withdraw the Congress Ministers 
from provincial administrations. Further action by the 
Congress will wholly depend upon Britain’s handling of the 
crisis. The Congress has left the door open. It is for 
Britain to mend the mistake. 
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SHBJ RAJAGOPALACHARIAR’S STATEMENT 
ON WAR SITUATION 

October 23, 1939 

When I read the statement which the Viceroy 
chose to get authorised for issue last Tuesday night at 
Madras I was not only pained and disappointed but knew 
what was to happen next. The conclusion was foregone 
as it was arrived at yesterday in the Working Committee. 

The Committee had with the approval of Mahatma 
Gandhi offered the fullest co-operation to the British Gov- 
ernment, and the conditions demanded were in mjr consi- 
dered judgment, the easiest and simplest from the point of 
view not of the people of India but of the Government of 
Great Britain. What were they? 

1, That the Government of Great Britain should be 
willing to concede at the end of the war whatever constitu- 
tion the people of India have agreed to not only as a 
majority agreement but with the seal and approval of all 
important minorities. 

If the one and the only difficulty, namely disagreement 
should be happily removed, there could have been no diffi- 
culty for Great Britain, taking her professions at face value. 
As for the likelihood of such agreement being reached, those 
who believe in the higher power cannot but continue to hope 
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that every misfornme is a trial and training to reach the 
ultimate goal which they firmly believe to be India’s destiny 
v/hatever her present state. 

2. The other was a gesture, a gesture which also con- 
stitutionally speaking, was an essential requisite for carr3’^ing 
on the present Government of India in an efficient manner 
during the time of stress and strain. 

If the representatives of the people are required for 
good Government under normal conditions, they are all the 
more required during a time when the resources of the 
country have to be organised and utilised in the best manner 
possible to meet a critical state of affairs imposed from out- 
side. As long as there was a pretence of constituting a 
proper Central Government it was excusable to postpone 
things and carry on with senior permanent service men as 
ministers of some sort and a legislature continually function- 
ing as opposition and nothing else. 

But when the Federation plan had definitely been sus- 
pended, it would be intolerable to maintain the permanent 
service control over and encroaching on the field of 11 Gov- 
ernments in the provinces shaped in the frame of democracy. 

Two and half years of responsibility in the provincial 
field, if it did not produce the change of psychology in the 
British Government and courage to proceed towards respon- 
sibility at the Centre, the experiment should stand self-con- 
demned. 

Both conditions laid down therefore were essential and 
easiest that could be conceived. Those conditions were con- 
ceived, not to take advantage of the war situation but indeed 
to provide for the war situation. 

After 20 years of varying phases of non-cooperation, 
resistance and opposition, the Congress under the advice of 
Mahatma Gandhi and with the co-operation of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and the overwhelming majority of All- 
India Congress Committee offered the fullest co-operation 
setting aside all previous prejudice and for the time being 
even the overriding claims of non-violence. The proffered 
hand of friendship, having been summarilj’^ and thoughtlessh’’ 
rejected, the conclusion was foregone. 

Perhaps I should not sa}-- 'thoughtless’ when indeed so 
much thought was bestowed on it; but a kind of thoughtless- 
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ness, as I call it, results from unjustified distrust and want of 
imagination. 
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PANDIT MAD AN MOHAN MALAVIYA’S 
STATEMENT 

October 29, 1939 

During the war of 1914-18, India offered her support 
to the British Government. An enormous sum was paid as 
money contribution and more than 1,200,000 men were 
sent overseas. A hundred and one thousand died in the war 
or became casualties. 

India gave her support without imposing any condi- 
tions, but as Mahatma Gandhi wrote to the then Viceroy, 
though India did not bargain, she expected that her status 
would be raised to one of equality with the dominions, but 
that was not done. The measures of reform, which were 
introduced after the war were regarded by Indians as dis- 
appointing and tmsatisfactory and India has been struggling 
all along to get the substance of independence. 

At this period has come the present war. The Viceroy 
has appealed to Indians, and among them to Congressmen, 
to support the British Government in the war. The Con- 
gress offered her moral support to Government, but before 
deciding what further support it could give the Congress 
Working Committee asked the Government to declare the 
aims and objects of the war and also to give an assurance that 
the principles of freedom and democracy, for which the Allies 
were fighting, would be impartially applied to India also. 

In response to this, the Viceroy made his declaration, 
which the Congress has declared unsatisfactory and has 
decided to call upon the Congress Governments to resign. 
In the circumstances, the Congress cannot be blamed for 
adopting the course it has done. 

It is obvious this would weaken the cause of the Allies. 
England with India will be much more powerful than 
England without India will be, but it is equally clear that 
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England cannot get India’s whole-hearted support without 
giving the assurances, which the Congress has asked for. 

It is to be hoped that the British Government will re- 
vise its decision and make an unambiguous declaration that 
the principles of freedom and democracy for which Britain 
is fighting will be impartially applied in the case of India. 

India’s national interest and honour demand that she 
' should be placed on a footing of equality with the other 
self-governing nations of the world without further delay. 
Too much stress has been laid on religious and other differ- 
ences existing among us and on the question of protecting 
the interests of the minorities. If once the British Gov- 
ernment will decide to establish full responsible government 
in this country, we shall meet and agree to provide in the 
constitution for the protection of all legitimate interests of 
minorities. 

In this connection it is important to mention that re- 
hgious differences between the French and English in 
Canada were of the acutest kind when, on the recommen- 
dation of Lord Durham, responsible government was estab- 
lished in that country in 1837. Canada has prospered and 
become powerful under such government. She gave the 
most powerful support to Britain in the last war and is do- 
ing so in the present war. If India becomes free to 
administer her own aflFairs, similar good results may well be 
expected of- her. 

In the B-oyal Proclamation published on the passing of 
the Government of India Act of 1919, the King-Emperor 
said: — 

"Let me trust that both the authorities and the people 
will co-operate so to work the reforms as to secure the early 
establishment of full responsible government.” 

Twenty years have elapsed since then and it is high 
^ time that full responsible government were established in 
India. 

The opportunity is unique. If the reasonable demand 
of India is met, she will be permanently bound by ties of 
friendship to England to the advantage of both the coun- 
tries and the two combined will be a powerful factor in 
promoting peace and happiness in the civilised world. 

If, on the other hand, England fails to give back to 
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India what is her due, she will alienate India for ever, for 
forces hostile to England are gaining ground every day. It 
is devoutly to be hoped that England will not miss this great 
-opportunity. 


28 

INDIA DEBATE IN HOUSE OF COMMONS 
October 26, 1939 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn’s Speech ' 

Opening the debate on India in the War in the House 
■of Commons, Mr. Wedgwood Benn (Labour, Manchester, 
Gorton) said, "My purpose is to offer some words on the 
White Paper and the Viceroy’s statement and, in particular, 
to see, if by a debate, we might make some contribution to 
the prevention of any mischief which may follow in the 
conduct of the War. If we criticise the Government’s 
policy, it must be remembered that the overriding considera- 
tion in the mind of every member is how we can contribute 
to the successful issue of this War. Therefore, if I say any- 
thing critical, I say it with that always in mind. 

I think it is a pity that a document of this importance 
was issued without consultation with the Leader of the Oppo- 
sition or, so far as I know, with the Leader of the Liberal 
Opposition either. In 1929 when the Labour Government 
prepared a similar statement, I myself sent it by air to Mr. 
Baldwin in France and discussed it with Lord Reading. I 
think that such a thing is desirable, because in different parties 
We have different angles from which we look on the Indian 
problem. It is desirable that we should maintain a united 
policy in the treatment of the Indian problem. 

But there is the. White Paper and there are the replies 
of the Congress and other Indian parties. It is a clumsy 
document. It has a certain Indian tinge. It is like an 
elephant. It is 'massive. It is clumsy in action, but is fol- 
lowed by something very insignificant. 

But it has provoked two very penetrating questions 
from Mr. Gandhi. 
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The first question is 'What are your War aims?’ 

The second question is 'If they are to secure freedom, 
then are we to share in that freedom?’ 

Those are the two questions to be answered. Before I 
attempt to deal with these two matters, I would remind the 
House that the participation of India in the War is no small 
matter. The contribution of India in the last War was 
massive. The Princes in accordance with the traditions of 
their order showed then, as they are showing now, their 
loyalty to the King-Emperor. The martial qualities of the 
Muslim forces has never been in doubt and remember that the 
Moslems can enter this War with a better heart than in the 
last War, because we have three great Mohammedan Powers, 
Iraq, Eg^^pt and Turkey, in alliance with ourselves. The 
Mohammedans of India need have no fear that this War v/ill 
be followed by a Treaty of Sevres. 

Think what India did betv'^een 1914 and 1918. I 
find that India contributed in money over 146 millions in 
gifts and contributions in support of forces and in stores, 
eighty millions. She put her ships at the service of the British 
Navy and in addition, over one million Indians went to the 
front. In addition to this material aid, we had the moral 
support of the greatest of all Indians, Mr. Gandhi, then as 
now, a true friend of this country and who is a champion of 
the cause for which we are now fighting. 

Indians now say "We have gone into the War and 
we were never consulted.” That is true but from the 
German point of view from September 9 possibly before 
India was the target and in justice to the Viceroy and per- 
haps to the other Dominions, but certainly to India, it 
must be said that Germany was on the march towards the 
East. If it had not been for Soviet Russia and the 
Turkish Treaty, Germany might have gone from Berlin to 
Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, and from Prague to 
Warsaw and further. It had to be stopped. We in 
London do not want this to go on, nor do Indians in Delhi. 
From the Viceroy’s point of view, we have to remember 
that he had to act very swiftly. India was in danger and he 
had a duty to perform in seeing that it was safeguarded. One 
of the minor benefits we get from the sufferings connected 
with the present emergency is a little growth of sj’mpath)’' 
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with the Indians themselves. That cascade of orders which 
come from the vote office of the House of Commons, day- 
after day, gives us some idea of what it means to be under 
regulations and subject to laws in which we have no hand. 

You cannot walk about for fear of treading on the 
little ant hills of bureaucrats. India lives under this rule con- 
tinuously. 

But the main facts are these: “India was in danger 
and is in danger and morally there could not be any wider 
divergence than exists between the philosophy of Hitler and 
the philosophy of Mr. Gandhi. What is the goal of the British 
pohcy in India? It is Dominion Status. A great deal of 
unnecessary confusion has arisen on this matter. It is said 
that the definition of Dominion Status is obscure and out of' 
date. I do not agree. The declaration of 1929 which is now 
accepted and confirmed by the Government itself came three 
years after the Imperial Conference of 1926. In that Imperial 
Conference, the meanings of words, ‘Dominion Status’ were 
set out by a master of clear statement — ^Lord Balfour.” 

After quoting Balfour’s statement, Mr. Benn conti- 
nued, “I know of no definition that would better satisfy 
the demands put forward by the patriots of India than the 
definition given in the Imperial Conference of 1926 and 
confirmed by the Government of 1929, by Lord Irwin and 
again confirmed in the White Paper. Some people say why 
you did not put that in the Act of 1935. What is material 
is what is the trend of British pohcy and as to that we can 
ail speak from our personal experience. No one can have 
sat in this House for forty years without being deeply 
impressed with the changes that have taken place. I am 
so deeply impressed with what has happened in my own 
life-time that I am sure that it is best to remove those doubts 
which exist in Indian minds as to what our goal is. 

Mr. Benn who was at times inaudible to the press 
gallery went on to say that there had been an advance to- 
wards freedom. He was understood to say there had some- 
times been opposition by certain interests and sometimes 
there had been genuine caution. But in the end there had 
always been an acceptance of change and after that, always 
success and success came, then, that pohcy was agreed as the 
policy of this Commonwealth. 
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There had been notable instances of this in Ireland 
and in South Africa. Lord Asquith’s Home Rule Bill for 
Ireland was opposed bp the Conservative Party, but Dominion 
Status for Ireland was agreed to by their leaders in the Treaty 
of 1922. On that basis, Eire stood today by her own free 
will in a position of neutrality without any voice raised in 
criticism. 

He did not know what more freedom could be enjoyed 
than that, but the case of South Africa was even more strik- 
ing. There was the Boer War, "a costly and foolish endea- 
vour opposed by everybody of good sense.” 

One of the first things he remembered when he entered 
the House in 1906 was a youthful Under-Secretary explain- 
ing to the House the terms of the Transvaal constitution. 
Among the speeches that were made in opposition was one 
by the then recently returned Leader of the Opposition who 
denounced the constitution and described it as 'an experi- 
ment, the most reckless experiment ever tried.’ He was 
replied to — I am quoting from the official record — by Sir 
Campbell Bannerman who declared that the speech just made 
was one of the most 'unworthy, provocative and mischievous.’ 

Still referring to the debate on Transvaal constitution, 
Mr. Benn mentioned the speech by another Opposition 
speaker who asked whether we could trust anyone at that 
time and who asked if it would be possible to trust General 
Smuts. 

This was the very man Smuts who brought South Africa 
in on the side of Britain in the War and that is the rule which 
past history shows to be the basis of the policy underlining 
the construction of the British Commonwealth. I believe 
sincerely that India stands on the same road. If you are ask- 
ing India to make sacrifices which she is being asked to make, 
surely she is entitled to be assured that the cause for which 
this country is fighting is also her cause. 

It must be remembered that we stand at the bar of world 
opinion. It is up to us to prove before the world that we 
are sincere in the professions we make. 

Lord Linlithgow had made practical suggestions. He 
suggests that in order that Indian public opinion and efforts 
should be associated with the Government in the course of 
the 'W'ar Princes and majqr_ political parties should nominate 
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candidates from whom he would select advisors. 

That may be good or it may be a worthless offer. It is 
impossible to say. It may be no more than a committee to 
organise a fete or it may be something of real authority and 
partnership. If it is the firstj then Indian leaders have a 
right to reject it, buf if it is the second then I think they 
should consider it. 

I believe that in the existing Council the Viceroy has 
the power to nominate Ministers without portfoKo. Is it not 
possible that members of these panels put forward by the 
major interests in India should form the corps from which the 
Viceroy could select. I do not know, but I am anxious that 
nothing should happen now between us and India to hinder 
the conduct of this righteous war. 

There was the question of the constitution of the 
Assembly itself. Election has been postponed. I believe it 
is five years since there has been any election to the Central 
Legislature. 

Ivir. Wedgwood Berm asked, “If there is any way of 
securing a reflection of what I believe to be India's keen 
moral interest on the side of the Allies and this country. 
From the Indian side there is the danger that any makeshift 
might perhaps be an obstacle to greater and more important 
fundamental changes later. 

Mr. Benn referred to ithe setting up in London of an 
imperial war cabinet and said "if you are going to have 
Prime Ministers from the Dominions in London you should 
have representatives of Princes and others here in London so 
that they may associate themselves with the conduct of the 
war. In this suggestion and especially in the first suggestion 
put forvrard by the Viceroy I think it is possible that we 
may find what the Viceroy called the germ of fuller and 
broader association.” 

With regard to the amendment of the 193 J Act Mr. 
Benn said: “Tliat is admitted to be necessary by the Vice- 
roy in the White Paper and it is far the most important thing. 
It is suggested in the White Paper that nothing could be 
done in this matter until after war. That no legislation 
could be passed in this house until after the war I agree, 
klr. Gandhi says so and I agree. But we have before our eyes 
the example of 1917 when in the middle of the war Mr. 
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Montagu went to India and laid the foundation for the Act 
^ of 1919. 

\Vhen you read those reports you would see in the intro- 
duction that the presence of Commission in India did nothing 
to hinder India’s part in the war. Indeed the presence of the 
Commission in India did a great deal to stimulate India’s sup- 
port which we sorely needed; in preparation all these things are 
painstaking and difficult but necessary, ’^e ourselves have 
to do some very hard thinking but here I would quote the 
proverb with which I am sure Sir Samuel Hoare will agree and 
which I might offer to Sir John Anderson also “fine words 
butter no parsnip”. We have to decide where we stand and 
how far we are prepared to go and what we are willing to do 
to make a reality of the freedom of India. 

Going on to refer to defence, klr. Benn said: “The 
question of defence in India does not stand where it did in 
1930. We need the maximum of effort that India can make. 
We have improved it by an enlarged contribution that is or 
will be forthcoming as a result of the Chatfield Committee’s 
report. We will not get the maximum contribution unless 
Indian responsibility and goodwill is behind it. Finally it 
must not be supposed that India is not effected by decision on 
foreign affairs made in this house. This was especially the 
case regarding policj'" in the Far East. If there were some way 
in which her opinion could be given weight, I feel sure that it 
would add clearly to the strength of our foreign policy. 

Mr. Benn went on to refer to the minority problem in 
India, stating: "India is not the only country that has a 
minority problem. Every country has one but some have 
solved the problem and some have not. Canada has solved 
hers and South Africa has solved the racial problem. I look 
forward to the day when we shall see a United Ireland. In 
the same way but on a much more massive scale India has 
a minority problem. I should say, therefore, that when the 
conference comes, the Mindu-Moslem problem must be solved 
by India itself. We require a conference truly representative 
of all India. I think it might meet in India and the task 
of any delegation we sent there should be in broad terms to set 
the seal on any agreement which Indians themselves may 
come to. Turning to the deadlock in India, lifr. Benn said 
that it was a ver}' serious thing for us and added: “We 
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stand before the world and a deadlock in the growth of self- 
Government in India is extremely damaging to our prestige 
and I hope the Government is fully conscious that it is neces- 
sary to make an effort to end that deadlock. Also it is a 
problem for Indian leaders. Those eight provinces rank with 
many European states. You have Congress Ministries and you 
have Governors. The Governor has many safe-guards. Two 
years ago when the Congress were invited to form ministries 
they hesitated because they wanted assurance against safe- 
guards being used. No assurance was given but safe-guards 
have not been used. They were paper safe-guards. The 
conference of Responsible Government induced a sense of 
responsibility that made it totally unnecessary to use safe-' 
guards. 

Continuing Mr. Benn said Indian leaders in these Pro- 
vinces have set in motion policies and schemes in harmony 
with the spirit of their own people. They have done that 
for those who elected them to those governments. No one 
is asking them to relinquish the task and everyone desires 
them to continue in their responsibility. If they find it 
necessary to abandon those who sent them to discharge those 
duties it is a very serious decision for them to take. India 
is asked to enter this war beside Great Britain and France. 
When India asks for a definition of our war aims and we 
describe them as the defence of our interests I think that is 
not only foolish but untrue. We care about our interests 
but what do neutrals care about them. Yet, if our war aim 
is the defence of a great principle you can rally not only 
India but the whole world to it. And that is what it is. We 
are defending freedom for ourselves and for India and in 
fact she is defending freedom for herself and others weaker 
than she. Herr Hitler stands for everything that Indians 
hate — bureaucracy, centralised a;nd brutal, suppression of 
religious thought, subjugation of native culture, domination 
of race under subjugation of war and deification of brutal 
force. How can India do anything true to her own ideals 
but fight against it? 

It is not only that India is asked to come to the side of 
Britain. That is only a partial statement. She is asked to 
come to the rescue of our country in this matter and save 
ourselves and others as well. I think of all those now voice- 
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less victims inside Nazi prisons. I tliink of millions of Poles. 
Austrians, Czechs, Slovaks, Socialists and Christians. It is 
^ tlieir heart that beats when they hear that some champion of 
the freedom they have lost is on the move. When they make 
that appeal to India I do not beUeve that leaders of Indian 
opinion can forget that ideal. 

Sir Samuel Hoare-’s Speech 




Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I have very often confronted 
each other in the field of Indian debate. We have sometimes 
disagreed and very strongly disagreed but we have sometimes 
agreed. To-night in the debate that should assuage, rather 
than stimulate bitterness, let us for a few moments look, back 
upon the occasions on which we have agreed. I very well 
remember one of them when he and I some eight or nine 
years ago in this House were defending Lord Irwin from 
criticism of those who said he ought not to have had conver- 
sations with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Benn and I took the view and 
I believe we take it still, that when political opponents meet, 
it is better not to regard Government as holy of holies into 
which only orthodox dare enter. I am sure that he and I 
are agreed that to-day it is a matter of satisfaction that the 
Viceroy should see leaders of the principal parties concerned, 
even most extreme leaders — even my fellow old Harrovian 
Pandit Nehru. Let me say in passing what remarkable insti- 
tution must be my old school which in the course of a single 
generation has produced Lord Baldwin, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru and the present First Lord of Admiralty. I must 
not be drawn aside into meditations upon old school tie but 
must go back and I do so with great pleasure to the eloquent, 
sympathetic and helpful speech to which we have just 
listened. 

Since Mr. Wedgwood Benn and I last took part in these 
Indian debates, many events of staggering importance have 
taken place in the world. Catastrophes have come upon us; 
hopes have been frustrated; disillusionment has been common; 
evil has triumphed in many parts of the habitable globe. It 
has been a black picture but black as that picture has been, 
there have at any rate been some bright corners. There has 
been India. In the world of tumult, there has been this 
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great sub-continent of 350 million souls at peace within its 
boundaries. At a time when democracies were being des- 
troyed in Europe, we have seen eleven great democratic Gov- 
ernments come into being in India and join their forces with 
democratic peoples of the world. These ought surely to be 
grounds for great satisfaction to every member of the 
House. 

Four years ago, there were some who honestly thought 
that Provincial Government would be a failure. Tliey asked 
us over and over again in the long Indian debates: 'WH 
these Governments be able to maintain 'their stability? Will 
they be able to control their finances? Will thej'- be able most 
important of all, to maintain law and order for millions of 
human beings to whom they will be responsible?’ I am 
glad to think that if some of our hopes were dupes at any 
rate most of our fears would have proved to be liars and 
that to-day we can claim that in a world in which there 
have been a great many constitutional crashes in recent years 
there stands out this great constitutional success of Provin- 
cial Autonomy in India. 

It was with this background of the Indian achieve- 
ment that on September 3 of this year, India and the British 
Commonwealth of Nations were faced with war. The 
crisis found India united. It found India united in its 
determination to resist brute force and in the realisation 
that danger was a common danger threatening every part of 
the British Commonwealth of nations. It was in face of 
this unity that the Viceroy who, during the whole 
course of his career in India and during many years that he 
was occupied in the Joint Select Committee in this country, 
showed his whole-hearted and sincere desire for Indian good- 
will and co-operation. It was at this moment that he took 
the steps with the object of availing himself to the fuU of this 
united feeling in India and this common purpose that should 
bind India and the rest of the countries of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. 

As Mr. "Wedgwood Benn has said, the Viceroy first had a 
series of interviews with the leaders -of Indian opinion and as 
a result of those interviews he made two definite proposals. 
The first was rather in the nature of a pledge. It was a clear 
and definite statement that at 'the end of the war, there would 
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be a reconsideration of the constitutional problem in the light 
of the experience of recent years. Secondly, with a view to 
^ availing himself of Indian advice and with the intention of 
bringing Indian leaders within his confidence, he suggested 
that a Consultative Committee should be formed to discuss 
with him many problems arising out of the war and to bring 
him into the closest and most constant contact with the 
trends of Indian opinion. 

I will say a word about both these proposals. The 
proposal regarding the Consultative Committee was made 
with the full desire to obtain the greatest possible co-opera- 
tion with the principal bodies of Indian public opinion. The 
Congress, admittedly the greatest party in India, rejected it. 
Non-Congress India, representing, it must be remembered, 
many millions of Indians, substantially accepted it. It may 
be asked would it not have been possible for the Viceroy to 
have gone further and made some kind of proposal that would 
have avoided this division of opinion between Congress and 
non-Congress India? This is the first question, and it is a 
very important question to which, I would invite the atten- 
tion of the House. If the members are to follow its impli- 
cations, they must recall to their minds some of the most 
important discussions that took place over the Government 
of India Act. They centered round the pledge of Dominion 
Status and the aim of the Indian polic 5 \ These pledges, as 
Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, were repeated time after 
time. They were reaffirmed in very precise terms in the 
speech with which I introduced the second reading of the 
Government of India BUI. I made it clear, and I make it clear 
again to-da)’’, that we stood by Lord Irwin’s pledge and that 
when we spoke of Dominion Status, we meant what we said 
and did not mean some system of Government that deprived 
India of full status of equality with other members of the 
y British Commonwealth. 

There are no two kinds of Dominion Status as some 
people seem to think. The Dominion Status that we con- 
templated was Dominion Status which has been described 
J by Mr. Wedgwood Benn — Dominion Status of 1926. I 
i> went on to state that Dominion Status is not a prize that is 
given to a deserving community but is the recognition of the 
facts that actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India 
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— and in m/y view the sooner they exist the better the aim of 
our pohcy will be achieved. If there are difficulties in the 
way, they are not of our making. They are inherent in the 
many divisions between the classes and communities in the 
great sub-continent. It must be the aim of Indians them- 
selves to remove these divisions just as it should be our aim to 
help Indians in their task. So far are we from wishing to 
divide and govern that we regard these divisions as a calamity 
and are ready to do our utmost to remove them. W^e have 
shown our good faith in the matter. We showed it when 
we made the Communal Award. At that time, supposing 
we had wished to divide and conquer, we might very well 
have said, 'Settle your ovm communal differences first. Until 
you have settled them, there can be no constitutional 
advance.’ We did not take that course but at great risk to 
ourselves and in the face of much criticism we made the Com- 
munal Award without which Provincial Autonomy would 
have been impossible. 

But in spite of our Award, 'these divisions still exist and 
until they are removed, we have responsibilities to the minori- 
ties that we cannot repudiate. That was our position in 
1935 and it is our position to-day. We wish to see these 
divisions removed but we shall never get 'them removed, if 
we shut our eyes to their existence and refuse to admit that 
they are there. It is these divisions that have made so diffi- 
cult the task of setting up responsible Govermnent at the 
centre and of achieving the great ideal of an AU India 
Federation. 

The Princes are afraid of domination by British India, 
the Moslems are firmly opposed to a Hindu Majority at the 
Centre. The Depressed classes and other minorities gen- 
uinely believe that responsible Government, meaning a Gov- 
ernment dependent on the Hindu Majority, will sacrifice their 
interests. These anxieties still exist. I wish they did not. But 
as long as they exist, it is impossible for the Government to 
accept the demand for immediate and full I'esponsibility at 
the Centre on a particular date. 

If we did so, we should be false to the pledges that time 
after time we have given in the most solemn words to the 
Muslims, other minorities and the European community. It 
inay be said, supposing that full and immediate responsibiKty 
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at the Centre is impossible, are there not other steps that could 
be taken to show our good faith and to make clear to India 
j that that goal is just as much in our minds to-day as it was 
when we made those pledges four years ago? Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn himself made a number of these suggestions this 
afternoon and I will try to deal with them. 

Firstly, let me disabuse him of the idea which I think 
he held that we are contemplating in the near future an 
Imperial War Cabinet in London and that in it India ought 
to be represented by more than a single representative. At 
present there is no intention to set up an Imperial War 
Cabinet of that kind. If and when 'the time comes, I will 
certainly remember the observations he has made on the 
subject and I imagine they will be given extremelj’' careful 
attention. 

Next he spoke on the project that has been discussed 
more than once before. He asked: Would it not be possi- 
ble to introduce into the Viceroy’s Council poHtical leaders 
who would hold portfolios in certain of the great Depart- 
ments? As I have said, this is not a new proposal. I re- 
member it being made during the joint discussions of the 
Joint Select Committee. 

I think the leader of the opposition himself made it at 
one time. We went fully into it then and at that time we 
found ourselves confronted by certain difficulties in the way 
of its adoption. I do not enumerate those difficulties to- 
night. 

I wish to close no door; I wish to explore every possi- 
bility within the ambit of the Government of India Act. I 
agree with very much of what Mr. Wedgwood Benn said 
as to the impossibility of having constitutional reform by 
stages in wartime or contemplating another Government of 
India Act when we are in the throes of this terrible struggle. 

^ I do not elaborate the difficulties that are inherent in a sug- 
gestion of this kind. 

He knows them as well as I do. But so far as the 
British Government are concerned, we see no reason why 
provided that difficulties are remembered, this proposal 
should not be very carefully considered. 

The second of the Vicero3’'’s proposals was the proposal of 
the Consultative Committee. As Mr. Wedgwood Benn said, 
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the Consultative Committee may mean anything or nothing. 
It may merely be a device for sidetracking the Opposition or 
it ma!y be an attempt to obtain real co-operation. 

The Congress, in my view, with undue haste has assumed 
that the Viceroy’s Consultative Committee means nothing; 
that it is merely a device for the purpose of postponing con- 
stitutional advance. The Princes and the Moslems and other 
parties do not take this view. They believe that a body of 
(this kind can be of real value to India and that, if it is set up, 
it will prove to be a further step towards and not away from 
responsible Government. 

I feel that the Congress have been too hasty in their re- 
pudiation of this proposal. Let them and other political 
leaders clear up any doubts that they have as to the scope of 
its working and personnel that would be members of it. If 
they do, I beUeve they will find that it is the definite intention 
of the Viceroy to take Indian political leaders into his confi- 
dence on many problems that arise out of the conduct of the 
war and that it is his convinced belief that if Indian leaders 
of different parties and communities in British India and 
Indim India meet to discuss these manifold questions, their 
advice will carry the greatest possible weight with the Indian 
Executive; and perhaps, even more important, that their 
meetings by bringing together divergent interests will mate- 
rially help to provide that basis of agreement among Indians 
themselves which is essential to swift constitutional advance. 

I believe that the great possibilities of consultation of 
this kind have not been sufficiently appreciated. If they are 
fully used — and I give an undertaking that the Viceroy is 
anxious to make the fullest use of them — they may well prove 
to be the bridge that is needed to carry Indians over the great 
divide of communal bitterness that at present stands chiefly 
in the way of constitutional advance. If it be the case that 
these wartime meetings will make easier constitutional discus- 
sions that will take place after the war, what a calamity it 
would be, if for some reason or other, they were not started. 

hfr. Wedgwood Benn spoke of the discussions that took 
place in the last war on the subject of the constitution. He 
mentioned the Montagu-Chelmsford discussions and asked 
whether it v/ould be possible for discussions of that kind to 
take place in the course of this war. I do not wish to give a 



final answer but I would point out that in certain respects 
the situation to-day differs a good deal from the situation at 
the time of the Montagu-Chelmsford discussions. The issues 
had not then become so bitter as they have to-day. I am 
thinking more particularly of the communal issue. Further, 
at any rate at the beginning of a war, it seems to me impossible 
for discussions of that kind to take place. The Montagu- 
Chelmsford discussions only took place, I think, three years 
after the beginning of the last war. As I have said, however, 
I would rather not give a final answer to-night on a point of 
that kind. 

Nor indeed would I give a final answer on another ques- 
tion Mr. Wedgwood Benn has raised, namely, that there should 
be a general election in India. At any rate, at the beginning 
of a war a general election would seem to me to be almost 
impossible. In India, officials are working night and day on 
war work. Moreover, there would be the fact that the com- 
munal feelings would, I am sure, be very much aroused in an 
election and while again I do not want to dogmatise and use 
terms like "never” and "in no circumstances”, I would say 
that as things are to-day, a general election to the Central 
legislature would, in my opinion, be impossible. 

To come back to the broad question of consultation. 
The Viceroy has not tied himself down to the exact methods 
of this consultation. It is essentially a question to be settled 
between him and the poHtical leaders. I am able to state that 
he is ready to discuss the method and details with the leaders 
and he proposes without delay to send invitations to meet 
him for these discussions. Until these and other discussions 
take place, I claim that it would be a blunder of the first 
magnitude to take up an irrevocable position. Let the Indian 
leaders weigh these possibilities. Let them meet and discuss 
them once again with the Viceroy. And let them also ponder 
once again upon the alternatives. 

As regards the alternative of direct and immediate res- 
ponsibility at the Centre. I hope I will convince the House 
that in the present circumstances, it is impossible to accept 
an alternative of that kind. I come to another alternative 
and I would ask the Indian leaders seriously once again to 
ponder upon it. I wish, indeed, that I had not to make any 
reference to it at all. It is the alternative of non-coopera- 
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tion, an alternative tinder wtich the Indian Congress goes its 
own way and the British Government and the minority com- 
munities in India go theirs. If it came to this issue, we should 
have no choice. The Eung-Emperor’s Government must be 
carried on and it would be carried on with efficiency, with 
strength and with justice. We, like any other Government 
in similar circumstances, would give the Viceroy our full sup- 
port. Exit let every man of goodwill in India and Great 
Britain contemplate the waste that such a chapter of non-co- 
operation would mean. There would be a waste of all our 
constitutional efforts with these many years of Round Table 
Conferences, Joint Select Committees and debates in this 
House. There would be the waste of all the effort we have 
made to bring to an end the grim chapters of non-co-operation 
and to make it easier for the Indians and the British to work 
together towards the solution of these great problems. 

^Vhen I went to the India Office, I found non-co- 
operation in full blast. During four years that I was the 
Secretary of State like Mr. Wedgwood Beim who was my 
predecessor, almost my sole effort was to bring the British and 
the Indians together and to put an end to this chapter of 
wasted effort and miserable controversy. I hoped that when 
the Act came into force, this chapter would be brought to 
an end. But it is here now in the face of the greatest crisis 
that has ever confronted the world, a crisis in which our 
danger is India’s and India’s danger ours, in which our 
determination to set up a new and better order in the world 
is as great as India’s and India’s is 'as great as ours. There is 
a grave risk of our drifting into a position in which we shall 
be wrangling with each other instead of fighting the enemy 
on the common front. 

I am told, though I can scarcely believe it, that it is be- 
ing said in some quarters in India that the British Govern- 
ment is searching for a conflict. I repudiate that suggestion 
with all the power I have. The British Government wants 
co-operation and not conflict, the British Government wants 
to see the aim of its policy achiex^ed and conditions realised 
in which India can take its true place in the British Com- 
monwealth of free peoples. Non-co-operation may put the 
clock back for years. Whether its promoters desire it or not, 
non-co-operation leads to Civil Disobedience, to breaches of 
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Law and Order and to a vicious circle of riot and repression 
from wiiich we had hoped to have escaped for ever. Until 
these things actually happen, I will not believe that they are 
going to happen. I shall continue to believe that when these 
great peoples of our own and the peoples of India are faced 
with a common danger and inspired with a common ideal, 
non-co-operation of any large section of a community would 
be a calamity and futility of the first magnitude. Millions of 
Indians in British and in the States agree with this view. They 
wish to co-operate with us just as much as we wish to work 
with them. And the Congress party itself — quote words 
of Mr. Gandhi spoken three days ago, 'wanted to help Britain 
by giving her moral support, which was its speciality. The 
Congress would not give this unless it was clear that Britain’s 
morality was wholly sound.’ 

I claim' that our position is as sound as a bell. In good 
faith and perfect sincerity, we have started India on the 
greatest constitutional experiment that the world had ever 
seen. 'We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. 
We believe that our mission in the world is not to govern 
other people but to help other people to govern themselves. 
It was in this spirit that Parliament passed a series of great 
acts which gave the dominions their free constitution. It 
was in this spirit that we passed the Government of India 
Act of 1931 and under which, of our own free will, we 
transferred wide authority to the Indian Government. It 
is in this spirit that we intend to administer the act and 
during the war to do our utmost to remove the divisions 
that stand in the way of its full achievement. And when 
the war ends, and ends victoriously as a result of tire Empire’s 
united efforts, we mean to proceed at once to deal with the 
■constitutional difficulties that have emerged in the experience 
of recent years. Non-co-operation and non-co-operation 
alone will stop this swift and steady progress. For those of 
us who have devoted years of our lives to the building of the 
new constitution, often at some risk to ourselves, for those of 
us who are thrilled by the antiquity of the Indian civilisation, 
for those of us who are proud of the common effort that 
? Indians and we have made to give India a unique position in 
the continent of Asia, another chapter of strife, controversy 
and non-co-operation would come as a great human tragedy. 
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Such a breach in the common front would be a repudiation 
at one of the gravest moments in the world’s history of the 
call to both of us to resist the aggressor, to fight brute force 
and to build up a new and better order in the world in which 
we and Indians can go about our lawful vocations without 
the peril that now walks by day and night in so many parts 
of this suffering world. 

It was not — I quote the Prime Minister’s weighty words 
of October 12 — ^with any vindictive purpose that we embarked 
on the war but simply in defence of freedom. It is not 
alone freedom of small nations that is at stake. There is 
also in jeopardy the peaceful existence of great Britain, the 
Dominions, India, the rest of the British Empire, France and 
indeed of all freedom loving nations. "Whatever may be 
the issue of the present struggle, and in whatever way it may 
be brought to a conclusion, the world will not be the same 
world that we have known before. Looking to the future 
we can see deep changes will inevitably leave their mark on 
every field of men’s thought and actions and if humanity is 
to guide aright the new forces that will be in operation all 
nations will have their part to play. In this new world India 
has a great part to play, perhaps m area the greatest of any 
Asiatic country, a great part also in the British common- 
wealth of nations, for it wiU be an outward and visible sign 
that with us there is no racial discrimination. It has a great 
part also to play in the world at large, for India should stand 
out as a model of a League of Nations from which war has 
for generations been banished and the rule of law and justice 
firmly set. With this great hope before us, let us once and 
for all abandon the barren paths of non-co-operation and 
help each other to win the war and to win peace and in this 
double victory to take steps towards the fruition of India’s 
hopes. 
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THE RESOLUTION ON WAR-CRISIS IN 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES 

TEe following resolution was moved by Premiers in the 
Provincial Assemblies of Madras, Central Provinces, Bihar, 
U. P., Bombay, Orissa and North-West Frontier Province: 

"This Assembly regrets that the British Government 
have made India a participant in the war between Great 
Britain and Germany without the consent of the people of 
India and have further in complete disregard of Indian 
opinion passed laws and adopted measures curtaUing the 
powers and activities of the Provincial Governments. 

"This Assembly recommends to the Government to 
convey to the Government of India and through them to 
the British Government that in consonance with the avowed 
aims of the present war, it is essential in order to secure the 
co-operation of the Indian people that the principle of 
democracy with effective safe-guards for the Muslim and 
other minorities be applied to India and her policy be guided 
by her people; and that India should be regarded as an in- 
dependent nation entitled to frame her own constitution and 
further that suitable action should be taken in so far as it is 
possible in the immediate present to give effect to that prin- 
ciple in regard to present governance of India. 

"This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has 
not been rightly understood by his Majesty’s Government 
when authorising the statement that has been made on their 
behalf in regard to India, and in view of this failure of the 
British Government to meet India’s demand this Assembly 
is of opinion that the Government cannot associate itself 
with British policy.” 

The resolution was passed by large majorities in the 
seven provinces. In U. P. and C. P. Assemblies it was passed 
with slight amendments which were accepted by the Con- 
gress party. 
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STATEMENTS ON SIR HOARE’S DECLARATION 
(1) Mahatma Gandhi 
October 27, 1939 

I have read Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech with the, attention 
it deserves. I appreciate the conciHatory tone behind it. It 
makes it, therefore, embarrassing for me to produce what 
may appear to be a jarring note. But even as he speaks from 
a sense of duty I hope I shall receive the same credit. Has 
Dominion Status for India any meaning unless it is synonym- 
ous with independence? Has the India of his imagination the 
right to secede from the Commonwealth? I like the declara- 
tion that the British have shed imperiahstic ambition. Will 
he allow the people of India to judge for themselves whether 
in reality that ambition has been shed? If it is, the proof 
of it should be forthcoming even before India is statutorily 
declared independent. 

When the protection of minorities is pleaded against 
the declaration required by the Congress, the great pro- 
nouncement made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds unreal. 
What the Congress has asked is not any sounding of Indian 
opinion but a declaration of Britain’s intention. I have 
endeavoured to show that there is no such thing as real 
minorities in India whose rights can be endangered by India 
becoming independent. With the exception of the Depressed 
Classes there is no minority which is not able to take care of 
itself. I observe that Sir Samuel Hoare has mentioned the 
Europeans also as a minority. The very mention of Euro- 
peans, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the interest of 
minorities. But the protection of minorities, whatever they 
are, is common cause between the British Government and 
the Congress. I would like the British Government to re- 
member that there is every prospect of Congress India, to 
use Sir Samuel’s phrase, being a hopeless minority. I like Sir 
Samuel’s division of India into Congress and non-Congress. 
And if non-Congress India contains not merely the Princes 
but the people of Princes’ India, all the Mussalmans, all those 
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who might be represented by the Hindu Mahasabha and 
others who refuse to be classified as part of Congress India, 
it is Congress India which will be in danger of a non-Con- 
gress majority. And the Congress has got to make good its 
position even though it may represent a minority wholly un- 
armed, partly by outside force but largely by its own wiU. 

I am glad that Sir Samuel Hoare has declared that the 
present British poHc)'- is to be judged in the moral scales sug- 
gested by me. I venture to suggest that if Sir Samuel’s 
speech is the last word on behalf of the British Government, 
British political morality will be found wanting. Sir Samuel 
has laughed at non-cooperation as a barren doctrine. I am 
convinced that it is not as barren as he thinks. It has proved 
its worth in the eyes of millions of Indians and will do so again 
if the Congress remains truly non-violent, as I hope it will. 
The Congress decision is an imperative call of duty. It puts 
both the Congress and the British Government on their trial. 
Nothing but good will come out of it if both wiU play the 
game. 


(2) Congress PaEsroENT 

Interviewed on the House of Commons debate on India, 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President said: 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement represents my reaction to 
Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons and it 
is hardly necessary for me to say much more. Because we 
were in doubt whether the freedom and democracy we were 
asked to help in securing for other countries were intended 
for us also, we wanted a clear declaration of the British aims 
and apphcation of them, ^e have been told in effect that we 
cannot be promised that freedom and democracy, because we 
have our own internal differences. The problem of the pro- 
tection of minorities has been brought out as a difficulty in 
the way of India’s advance to freedom. I do not ignore or 
minimise it. But may I ask when has the British Government 
offered to Indians that it will accept a constitution which 
Indians, including, of course, the minorities will frame for 
themselves. 

Let tlie British Government throw on Indians the res- 
ponsibility of producing an agreed constitution without any 
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interference from outside and promise to give statutory efiFect 
to it when produced. That will be a genuine offer. "With- 
out it, all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse 
for perpetuating the 'status quo.’ The mention of Euro- 
peans as a minority recalls the discussions for safeguarding 
British interests. Indians should not be blamed if they regard 
the plea in favour of minorities as a screen for protecting 
British interests. 

The Congress insists on a charter of independence to 
be framed by a constituent assembly of representatives 
selected on universal franchise. But those who are prepared 
to accept dominion status may well ask — is dominion status 
of 1926 mentioned by Sir Samuel Hoare the same or some- 
thing different from what is provided by the Statute of West- 
minster? Why has he fought shy of mentioning the Statute 
of Westminster? 

Behind aU the conciliatory words of Sir Samuel HoarCj 
there is clear intention not to give full responsible govern- 
ment — not to speak of independence — ^to India even at the 
end of the war. Let the British Government realise that 
India is not to be satisfied by a promise of gradual advance 
by stages. She wants full freedom and the right to frame 
her own constitution. 
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THE NEXT STEP 
By M. K. Gandhi 
October 30, 1939 

I have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily 
as I do today in connection with the present impasse with 
the British Government. The resignation of Congress minis- 
tries was a necessity. But the next step is by no means 
clear. Congressmen seem to be expecting a big move. 
Some correspondents tell me, if I only give the caU, there 
will be an India-wide response such as has never been made 
before. And they assure me that the people will remain 
non-violent. Beyond their assurance I have no other proof 
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in support of their statement. I have proof in my own pos- 
session to the contrary. These columns have contained some 
- of that proof. I cannot identify myself with any civil dis- 
obedience unless I am convinced that Congressmen believe in 
non-violence with all its implications and will follow implicitly 
the instructions issued from time to time. 

Apart from the uncertainty of the observance of non- 
, violence in Congress ranks is the tremendous fact that the 
Muslim League looks upon the Congress as the enemy of the 
Mtwlims. This makes it well-nigh impossible for the Con- 
gress to organise successful non-violent revolution through 
civil disobedience. It will certainly mean Hindu-Muslim 
riots. Non-violent technique, therefore, demands the re- 
duction of civil disobedience to the lowest term consistent 
with national self-respect. The o:ffensive will have to be 
taken by the British Government. In a situation so delicate 
and unexampled no individual Congressman or even Con- 
gress Committee can be allowed to take the law into their 
own hands. The 'Working Committee should alone have the 
right to declare and regulate civil disobedience. 

I have undertaken to guide the Working Committee, 
but my limitation appal me. My physical condition makes 
it impossible for me to move about as I used to before. I am 
therefore cut off from all outward contact with the masses. 
Even the present Congress workers I do not know personally. 
I never meet them. My correspondence has to be restricted 
as much as possible. Therefore, unless Congressmen almost 
instinctively perceive the dutjr' and the necessity of the pre- 
liminary inaction I am prescribing, my guidance will be not 
only useless but it will be harmful. It will create confusion. 

I hold the opinion strongly that whilst by their own 
action the British Government have made it impossible for 
the Congress to co-operate with them in the prosecution of 
the war, the Congress must not embarrass them in its prosecu- 
tion. I do not desire anarchy in the country. Independence 
will never come through it. I do not wish for the defeat of 
the British or, for that matter, of the Germans. The peoples 
of Europe have been helplessly drawn into the war. But they 
will soon be awakened from their torpor. This war will not 
be a war to the finish unless the whole of modern civilisation 
is to perish. Be that as it may, holding the views I do, I am 
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in no hurry to precipitate civil disobedience. My prescrip- 
tion 'to Congressmen, for the time being, is to consolidate the 
organisation by purging it of all weaknesses. I swear by the 
old constructive programme of communal unity, removal of 
untouchability, and the charkha. It is quite clear that non- 
violence is impossible without the first two. If India’s vil- 
lages are to five and prosper, the charkha must become 
universal. Rural civilisation is impossible without the charkha 
and all it impHes, i.e., revival of village crafts. Thus the 
charkha is the symbol par excellence of non-violence. And 
it can occupy the whole of the 'time of all Congressmen. If 
it makes no appeal to them, either they have no non-violence 
in them or I do not know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If 
my love of the charkha is a weakness in me, it is so radical 
as to make me unfit as a general. The wheel is bound up with 
my scheme of Swaraj, indeed with life itself. All India 
should know my credentials on the eve of what can become 
the last and decisive battle for Swaraj. 

Segaon, 30-10-39. 
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INDIA DEBATE IN HOUSE OF LORDS 

Lord Samuel and Lord Zetland on the "War 
Situation and India 

November 2, 1939 

In the House of Lords, Lord Samuel after dealing with 
the war situation and M. Molotov’s speech said, I now return 
to the subject of India on which many must feel grave con- 
cern. The matter has been discussed fully in the House of 
Commons and I trust this House will think it not inappro- 
priate that it should be discussed here also, it being the desire 
of all to say nothing which will embarrass the Government in 
the difficult negotiations in which they are engaged. On the 
contrary, some observations made here may even be of 
assistance. 

Lord Samuel added, it is desirable to emphasise not only 
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on matters whereon there have been disagreements between 
the Government of India and His h'lajesty’s Government on 
the one hand and the Congress party on the other.^ but also 
to point put points of agreement which are numerous and 
important. 

In the first place, on the supreme issue of the moment 
— opposition to Hitlerism — there is complete agreement be- 
tween Indian opinion and the views in this country. 

If India thought that in this war we are wrong on 
merits and if their sympathies were with our opponents then, 
indeed, it would be a most grave matter. The contrary is 
the case. Hitlerism is the very antithesis of Hinduism with 
its creed of non-violence. The only resemblance is that 
Hitler is a vegetarian. 

But pohtically, he (Hitler) was highly carnivorous and 
Indian opinion recognises that and it is unanimous in the 
detestation of the underlying ideas of the Nazi creed. 

On the merits of the great issue before the world India 
is as whole-heartedly with this country as Australia and New 
Zealand, and as Canada has been so strikingly shown to be by 
the elections in Quebec. 

It is now agreed in principle that India shall have Domi- 
nion Status, and the disagreement is as to when and how. 
Questions are raised now from the Indian side whether 
Dominion Status is adequate. 

There was general agreement on the principle of fede- 
ration for India. I journeyed through India for some months 
last year and found that while in no quarters were the 
Federal proposals in the Act of 193 5 approved in all parti- 
culars and were opposed on important points, every- 
body agreed that some day somehow there should be 
a federation for India with the Central Government resting 
on the representation of the people. Mr. Gandhi said to me, 
and I think said in public, 'Federation, yes, but not this 
federation.’ 

So while there Is general agreement in principle on this 
important matter, there is division as to the form and powers 
to be embodied in the Federal Constitution. 

Next, there is agreement between the British Govern- 
ment and the Congress as to the need for carefully provided 
justice for minority communities. The Congress recognises 

7 
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that the communal problem is a real problem, not to be 
brushed aside, but one which requires to be patiently settled. 

There is agreement with respect^ to the Provincial 
Government. Almost ever)'where I found people con- 
curred that the provincial constitutions have been work- 
ing with success. The British Governors of provincr;s 
may not approve all that has been done, but they have no 
reason to complain of the general attitude of their Minis- 
tries. The safe-guards inserted, because of the fear of chaos 
in the provinces, have never had to be employed and the 
Viceroy, in the White Paper recently published, pays a warm 
tribute to the success of provincial Ministries. 

On the other hand, the Ministries themselves had no 
cause to complain of the Governors and I heard when I was 
there no word from any quarter that there has been any 
improper interference with the working of the constitutions 
in the provinces, so that there is over a large sphere broad 
basis of agreement. 

The complaint is made by the Congress that while the 
British Government agree to Dominion Status in principle, 
they take no steps to give effect to or implement it in prac- 
tice. Sir Samuel Hoare has said that pledges had been made 
time after time that Dominion Status was the aim of the 
Indian policy. The Viceroy, in the White Paper, says we are 
working to the end that India may attain her due place 
amongst the great Dominions and he quotes this statement. 
‘The natural issue of the Indian progress is the attainment of 
Dominion Status’. The aim — ^the issue — is almost something 
in the future. The last quotation was from a statement made 
by the present Foreign Secretary, then Lord Irwin, and the 
date was 1929 — ^ten years ago. 

Year after year goes by and this policy which is declared 
the goal, the end, the aim, is not in fact carried into effect and 
Indian political leaders see the best years of their lives go by 
and they are still in the phase of struggle. 

I may be permitted to use the familiar quotation, 'man 
never is but always to be blessed’. It is like some mountain 
climber who sees what he takes to be the summit before him 
and when he reaches the top of the ridge after much effort 
sees that the summit lies farther beyond, and again when he 
struggles on to a further ridge the goal is still out of his grasp. 
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The Government say that if only Indians could agree 
among themselves on the outstanding questions as between the 
communities and between the Congress party and the States, 
at once Dominion Status could be brought into effect. But 
that in substance means that Moslems are to have veto on the 
introduction of Dominion Status. 

Mohammedan India is not eager for federation. They 
are rather apprehensive of the possible results of federation 
and they are not pressing for Dominion Status. It is natural 
for them to say to the Hindus, 'Unless you can concede all 
we want, we will refuse an agreement, and if we refuse an 
agreement the British Government say they will not introduce 
Dominion Status’. 

Consequently the present policy of His Majesty’s 
Government leads to the conclusion that the final deci- 
sion is left with the Moslems, that would mean one- 
fourth of the population of India is to decide the future of 
India rather than three-fourth. Such a situation may easily 
become a permanent deadlock and it is not surprising that 
the Congress suspects that that is the intention. 

All of us in this House, I think, understand the Moslem 
position and sympathise with that. Undoubtedly Great 
Britain has duties toward Moslems of India. We cannot wash 
our hands of the question and say that their future is no con- 
cern of ours. And it is the case that friction is serious bet- 
ween Hindu and Moslem communities. When I was there 
last year I was told by almost everyone that in most places 
friction was worse in recent years between Moslems and 
Hindtxs than earlier. Tliat is not so everj-where. In great 
states like Hyderabad and Mysore the question is quiescent, 
thanks mainly to the wise policy of the Princes and their able 
ministers, but over greater part of India it is almost chronic 
sometimes acute and dangerous. 

The minorities must be protected in their rights and if 
the minorities have rights, so also have the majorities. It is 
the fundamental problem of democracy in countries of mixed 
population how to reconcile the principle of Government by 
majority^ vote with securing liberties of minority com- 
munities- 

In a country which is homogeneous or substantially 
so like Britain or France or which has become' homo- 
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geiieous like the United States, the question does not 
arise; but in those, where there are several different races 
or. religions or communities within the same geographical area 
as in many States of Eastern Europe, like Palestine or India, 
then there is a great problem which prevents democratic in- 
stitutions from worldng at all. You have conflict of two 
principles; has the majority the right to decide on main issues? 
It has, we beheve, in a democracy. On the other hand, have 
the members of the minority communities right to be pro- 
tected? They have. But if the two principles clash what 
then? 

There is in India the further complication of States. 
The Princes have their treaty rights and it is obviously a 
sound principle of Government that treaties must be res- 
pected. 

But if the Princes have treaty rights their peoples havfe 
moral rights and we cannot say that the eighteenth or early 
nineteenth century treaties are to be allowed to block for all 
time the development of modern institutions, and I do not 
think that the Princes themselves would claim it. 

There, in relation to the Princes’ rights, people rights, 
majority rights and minority rights, we must reach a conclu- 
sion that both sets of rights must be respected. How the two 
can be reconciled is the task of resourceful statesmanship. 

It appears to me that recently His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment here and in India have not shown sufficient zeal and 
energy in tackling these diflficult problems. They have been 
rather too much content to let matters drift. I believe the 
present Viceroy himself, as far as Federation is concerned, is 
most eager and has been most eager to secure a solution and 
devoted himself with much persistency’- to achieving that. 

He recognises that in order to achieve Dominion Status 
and Federation it is necessary to solve the problem of minori- 
ties. He has been engaged in long and difficult negotiations. 

The outbreak of the war has been held necessarily to 
postpone these negotiations. I rather suspect that the post- 
ponement owing to war brought a sigh of relief from many 
breasts in New Delhi and perhaps \{fliitehall at the unexpected 
and welcome respite. 

All these inter-locked problems — ^minorities. Federation 
and Dominion Status — ought not to be postponed and the 
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Congress is right in urging that the questions be taken in hand 
now. 

It has been assumed in many quarters that the outbreak 
of the war made it . impossible even to conceive of these matters 
being pressed, but I do not see why statesmen who would be 
engaged in dealing with these Indian constitutional problems, 
are not those who would be engaged in active prosecution of 
war measures. It might well be that a group might be con- 
sidering tliese questions in India or here, while others devote 
their energies entirely to war. 

During the last War the House will remember several 
of our most embittered and difficult problems were settled 
while the War was proceeding, and it would be immense 
proof of the strength and governing ability, if while with 
one hand we were conducting a great war, with the other we 
were dealing with difficult material problems in some parts of 
the Empire. 

I was glad to notice in the debate in the other House 
that several speakers thought that after all some of these 
questions must be considered in the immediate future. I 
notice that Mr. Wedgtvood Benn took that view and Sir 
Samuel Hoare and the Under-Secretar}'' did not dissent from 
that. I regret that the White Paper suggests a different 
course. The Viceroy there has proposed that the only step 
to be taken during the war was the establishment of a Con- 
sultative Group, the membership of which he outlined and 
this group, to quote the words of the White Paper 'would 
have as its objects the association of public interests in India 
with the conduct of war and with questions relating to war 
activities.’ 

It appears to me impossible to draw the line and 
say that all consideration of constitutional issues would 
be 'ultra vires.’ The National Congress members say 
with emphasis that they are not prepared to discuss 
what should be the war measures to be taken by India 
unless they know what share India should have in 
determining what those war measures shall be. I trust that 
it will be possible for Lord Zetland to give us some guidance 
on that aspect. 

The White Paper does embody one definite advance. 
Contrary to what has been said hitherto, it agrees that any 
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Agreement of the 193 5 Act in respect of Federation should be 
contemplated before Federation is brought into effect. That 
is a considerable step to meet Indian opinion. I trust that 
the second step will be taken, namely, that all these matters 
shall not be postponed until after the war but dealt with 
now. 

I trust the House will not b’e deterred from approv- 
ing an action of that kind by the use by Mr. Gandhi and 
members of the Congress of the word 'Independence’ as 
defining their true object. Mr. Gandhi has explained to 
me and others that by 'Independence’ he does not neces- 
sarily mean separation from the Empire, but means that the 
Indian people should have the right to determine in freedom 
for themselves what should be the future of their own 
coimtry. Many of us think that if they conceded that 
right they will unquestionably agree to continue the mem- 
bership of the British Commonwealth on the same footing 
as the present Dominions. 

I cannot suppose that Mr. Gandhi or his colleagues 
would suggest that in these discussions representatives 
of Great Britain should take no part. It appears to me 
essential that we should take part, first, because we 
have obligations to the Moslems and the Princes, from 
which we cannot in honour withdraw; secondly, be- 
cause the future defence of India must rest in a great degree 
with the British Commonwealth. I cannot imagine that 
India in the near future would wish to undertake the im- 
mense cost for providing herself with adequate defences apart 
from the British Empire. 

If she did not do so, she would run the risk of the 
same fate at the hands of one or more of her aggressive 
neighbours as has befallen China. If Britain took part in 
the discussions then the two sides are not very far apart. The 
Viceroy in the ^Vhite Paper statement said, 'I am authorised 
by His Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the 
war they will be very willing to enter into consultation with 
representatives of various communities, parties and interests 
in India and with the Indian Princes with a view to securing 
their aid and co-operation in framing all such modifications 
of the 193 5 Act as may seem desirable’. 

That is not ver)'^ far removed from the Constituent . 



Assembly which the Congress pleaded for. It appears to 
me that the difference becn’^een the two might be reached 

with no very great difficulty. If a me?*^ ook place in 

India and if it were fully representative c', xndian people 
with die present Indian Government, it is unlike a Cons- 
tituent Assembly, which the Congress desirea. 

I venture to make one suggestion not, of course ex- 
’■'Tting any immediate or early reply and that is whether the 
L .ue has not come in connection with these changes that there 
should now be established a Privy Council in India. If a 
body modelled on our Privy Council, which is not sufficiently 
used here, were to be established in India containing leaders 
belonging to different sections and men not only in Ministerial 
dice, but out of it, it might be easier to secure adequate dis- 
cussion on matters of interest co different communities. 

Further, it appears to me quite essential that when dis- 
cussions take place at the end of the war on the terms of 
peace and arrangements to be made subsequently and when 
the Dominions, as they certainly will be, are brought into 
consultation, India should be brought into consultation on 
equal terms. 

Even if on that date Dominion Status has not been 
enacted by stature, still that step might be taken. It would 
be quite in accordance with the British ideas if such a mea- 
sure were adopted in practice before it has been recognised 
in law. 

Further more I would urge upon the Government that 
they should breathe through their declaration of policy a 
conception of the new position in India and the future, which 
is not far distant for her. 

After all we sometimes do not remember that of every 
ten inhabitants in the British Empire seven are Indians. I 
do not see in the language of this ‘'Kfhite Paper and in the 
methods of consultation proposed the new spirit in relation 
to India, which the time requires. 

Let me say finally, I am bound to express the view 
that the action of the ingress in calling upon the Provin- 
cial Ministries to resign was wrong. It appears to be an 
error of political judgment. Although I am in general 
agreement with most of the underlying aims of the Con- 
gress, I think tactically they have been in error. Anyone, 
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who visited the pi'ovinces as I did last year and saw the 
constitutions at work must feel profound satisfaction at 
their success. Controversies there have been of course and 
the Government by their vigorous action have aroused 
opposition here and there but they have already achieved a 
great body of beneficial legislation such as no bureaucratic 
administration could have accomplished and the Viceroy has 
paid a warm tribute to their work in the ''Vliite Paper. 

That work is too important to be interrupted and thrown 
into confusion on account of political issues having nothing 
to do with the Provincial Governments, and more mature 
political experience would have allowed the Congress "Work- 
ing Committee to realise that this was mistaken method. 

Lord Samuel compared the action, which had been 
taken to the action sometimes taken in the early histor)’- of 
trade unions or the gestures sometimes adopted in the con- 
tinental Parliaments. 

It is wrong, at any time, but in India at the present 
moment it is doubly wrong when the British Empire is en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle for a supreme purpose 
with which India is in whole-hearted sympathy. They were 
wrong to take such action, which cannot fail to Weaken in 
some degree the moral position of Great Britain and there- 
fore hamper the conduct of war. 

I trust they will not persist in that policy, but that 
the provincial Governments in the provinces where the Con- 
gress has a majority will, after no long interval, return to office 
and resume their indispensable work. I hope the Govern- 
ment will make it as easy as possible to arrive at an accommo- 
dation, and so take a further step forward towards the aims 
that we shall not merely maintain in India an Imperialistic 
rule over reluctant subjects, but succeed in enlisting the co- 
operation of a proud and self-respecting nation. 

Reply of Lord Zetland 

Lord Zetland said that the Secretary of State for India, 
in these days, was always apt to find himself in the unhappy 
position of being between the hammer on the left and anvil 
on the right. 

I know quite well that the noble Marquess (Salisbury) 
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has doubted the wisdom of the Act of 1^35. He had always 
held perfectly sincere doubts as to the workability of the 
Act. "We all respect the sincerity of his beliefs. I disagreed 
with him in the early daj’^s on that matter. I disagree with 
liim still. I am bound to say that on the whole the provisions 
of the Act under which the Ministries were set up in the pro- 
vinces in British India have been fully justified, even by the 
short experience of three years, we have had of their work- 
ing. Lord Samuel spoke about Federation. He has told us 
that in tire course of his tour in India he had found on all 
sides there was agreement that the solution of the Central 
Government of India must be federal in character. I think 
he has told us that there were objections raised by different 
parties concerned to the particular form of Federation or 
some part thereof in the Act of 1931. Very well, he agrees 
that Federation is the necessary form of Government for the 
Centre, but then Lord Samuel said, 'yo^^ h^ve promised India 
Dominion Status. It is always coming, but has never come.’ 
'But what,’ he asked. 'Have you done to give effect to your 
intention?’ I rather gather from the speech of Lord Samuel 
that he thought we could bring Federation and Dominion 
Status into effect to-morrow, if only we had the will to do so. 

The noble Lord spoke of the pledge given by the 
Foreign Secretary and said that the natural issue for 
India was the attainment of Dominion Status. But 
his comment was that that was in 1929. Does he sug- 
gest that a Federation could be formed before the units 
have come into existence? Surely, the purpose of one part 
of the Act of 1935 was to create units, which would subse- 
quently be federated. The noble Lord may say that we took 
a long time in drawing up the provisions of the Act of 193 5. 
We did, but if he had been a member, not only of the Joint 
Select Committee, but those series, of Round Table Confer- 
ences with Indians themselves, which preceded the drafting 
of the Act and the work of the Joint Select Committee, 
he would realise little more clearly than he does to-day of the 
extraordinary difficulties and the complexity of the problem 
we have to try and solve. 

He made a reference to the Viceroy’s statement and 
said that the promise contained therein that at the end of the 
war he would take into consultation leaders of various com- 
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munities and parties interested with a view to eflfecting such 
modifications of the federal provisions as might seem desir- 
able was all to the good. But, he said very little of what 
we are proposing to do pending the end of the war. 

I cannot agree with him if he thinks you can redraft 
the federal provisions of the Act with a view to bringing 
Federation into existence, while we are all burdened with the 
task of carrying on a life and death struggle. But we do 
agree that it is natural that leaders of Indian public opinion 
should be associated in some way with the Central Govern- 
ment during the progress of the war and it was with a view 
to bringing them into close association with the Central 
Government that we proposed a consultative body. 

That was a perfectly sincere and genuine atternpt 
to associate leaders of Indian political parties with 
the Central Government with the conduct of the war. 
I remember obseiwing to the house that, in my opinion, it 
would have three different advantages. Firstly, it v/ould have 
enabled the Governor-General to communicate to leaders' of 
political parties confidential information. Secondly, it would 
have enabled them to express opinions frankly to the 
Governor-General .on their views of the measures the Gov- 
ernment are proposing to take and since the whole idea was 
conceived on the assumption that there would be goodwill 
of both sides with the Governor-General and that members 
would have collaborated for common purpose and, as it is 
perfectly well-known, all of them have at heart the success- 
ful prosecution of war, I regarded it as axiomatic that the 
Viceroy would have attached tlie utmost worth to the views 
expressed by such body in’ such circumstances. The third 
advantage, I said, it would have as that, since the represen- 
tatives of different communities would be working in close 
association not only with the Governor-General but with 
one another it would tend to lessen the differences whereby 
they are at present divided and would bring to the surface 
such measure of common ground as would justify us inviting 
them to become associated with the Government in even 
more responsible position. I regret profoundly that the pro- 
posal does not appear to have been received in India in the 
spirit wherein it was given. 

Meanwhile, these communal differences persist. I need 
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not lay stress upon them. They are known to your Lord- 
ships. The manifesto of the All-India Moslem League as 
well as tlie manifesto of the Congress are in the White Paper 
and since then the leader of the All-India Moslem League 
has issued a statement, which appeared in the "Manchester 
Guardian” only two or three days ago. 

I do not want to underline the differences, but they 
cannot be ignored. You have to try somehow or other to 
reconcile them. W^hat in these circumstances is the path 
of wisdom? Surelj'- the path of wisdom in these circums- 
tances is to invite leaders in the first instance of two main 
communities — Hindus as represented by the Congress, 
^Moslems as represented by the All-India Moslem League — 
to meet under the auspices of a neutral and discuss their 
differences frankly and see whether they cannot find some 
solution thereto. That is precisely what the Viceroy is do- 
ing at the present moment. He has invited leaders of the 
Congress and the All-India Moslem League to meet him for 
that ver}"- purpose and I have no hesitation in saying that if as 
a result of these discussions and consultations we can find 
a common ground on which the tv,'o great communities will 
work together then the main obstacle in the way of asso- 
ciating leaders of political parties in the actual executive at 
the centre will have been removed. 

I need hardly say I share the regret expressed by Lord 
Samuel at the action taken by the Congress Ministries in the 
provinces. I agree with him that it has been a most unfortu- 
nate move and I believe that history will prove that it has been 
most unwdse. But there it is, with it seems to me an undue 
haste; while discussions are still proceeding, the Ministries in 
four of the provinces have already tendered resignations and 
tile resignation of the Ministry in a fifth province is expected 
in the very near future. That will mean that the Govern- 
ment will be obliged to proclaim the breakdown of the 
constitution as far as the provinces are concerned and to take 
into its own hands the administration. 

There is one comment I would make on what Lord 
Samuel said with regard to this communal difiSculty. 

He (Lord Samuel) admitted that in British India com- 
munal feeling had certainly not decreased in recent times, 
but he is apparently under the impression that the problem 


does not exist in Indian States. 

Lord Samiiel dissenting said that he was not generalis- 
ing. 

But Lord Samuel was singularly unfortunate in select- 
ing Hyderabad as example, because throughout the last sum- 
mer the communal question has presented a profound prob- 
lem. It was a Hindu movement against the Moslem 
Government and for months bands of Hindus had been 
proceeding from other parts of India into Hyderabad itself 
in order to carry on a campaign of civil disobedience. 

The communal problem is not confined to British India, 
nor is it true to say it has not become accentuated in, at any 
rate, some of the Indian States during the past two or three 
years. 

Let me only sa}!" this in conclusion with regard to our 
war aims in India. It is sometimes said still in India that we 
are fighting to m-aintain Imperialism in that country. If by 
British Imperialism is meant dominatioh. and exploitation of 
one people by another people, I say that if it ever existed, it 
was abandoned by Parliament, when it accepted the Pre- 
amble to the Act of 1919 and every step, which has been 
taken since that time, has emphasised and ratified the deter- 
mination -of the people of this country to work for self- 
government of India. 

I cannot conceive of anyone, who wished to maintain 
Imperialism in India in the sense wherein I have described, 
having voted for the Act of 1935, which was passed by a 
large majority by the Houses of Lords and Commons. No, 
our intentions remain what they have been ever since the Act 
of 1919. We are striving our best with all sincerity to as- 
sist in removing obstacles, which at present lie in the path of 
full fulfilment of the promises which have been made and 
while I appreciate both, the difficulties of the noble Marquess 
(Salisbury) in going with me as far as that and I appreciate 
the idealism of Lord Samuel, who wishes to see a great quic- 
kening-up of the procession with which we are engaged I still 
find from all my practical experience that has come to me as 
the Secretary of State every day of the year for the past 
four or five years that it is no use ignoring difficulties in our 
path. What you may do is to work patiently and in all 
sincerity to remove them. 
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33 

FULL TEXT OF STATEMENT AND 
' CORRESPONDENCE 

November 5, 1939 

I His Excellency the Viceroy issued the following state- 

ment releasing his correspondence with the Indian Leaders. 

War was declared on the 3rd September. In a broad- 
cast that night I appealed to all parties and all sections in India 
to co-operate in its prosecution. On the following day I saw 
Mr. Gandhi in Simla, and discussed the whole position freely 
with him. I similarl)'^ took immediate steps to see Mr. Jinnah 
as representing the hluslim League. Nor did I fail to see the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

Thereafter the general question came for consideration 
before the Congress Working Committee and the Working 
Committee of the Muslim League. The Working Committee 
of the Congress met on the 15th of September. They con- 
demned N azi aggression in decisive terms. But they postponed 
a final decision so as to allow for the full elucidation of the 
issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of 
India in the present and in the future, and they invited the 
British Government to declare in unequivocal terms what 
were their war aims and how those aims would apply to India, 
and be given effect to in the present. Mr. Gandhi, expressing 
his full agreement with the Working Committee’s statement, 
remarked that he had been sorry to find himself alone in seek- 
ing that whatever support was to be given to the British 
should be given unconditionally.' 

The Working Committee of the Muslim League on 
the ISth September similarly asked, "if full, effective, and 
^ honourable co-operation of the Mussulmans is desired,” that 
"a sense of security and satisfaction” should be created 
amongst kluslims, and referred in particular to the position 
of the Muslims in Congress provinces, and to the necessity 
^ for consulting the kluslims fully regarding any change in the 
existing constitution and securing their consent and approval. 

I now again got in touch with Mr. Gandhi, klr. Jinnah 
and the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. I decided 
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that, given the great divergence of view which clearly existed 
between the two major political parties in British India, I 
must satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the country. 
In pursuance of that .object I interviewed over 5 0 people, re- 
presenting all parties, communities, and interests. While 
those conversations were proceeding, the All-India Congress 
Committee, on the 10th of October, passed a resolution re- 
peating the demand of the Working Committee for a state- 
ment by His Majesty’s Government of their war aims and 
peace aims. They demanded also that India should be dec- 
lared an independent nation and that present application of 
this status should be given to the largest possible extent, 

I reported my conversations in detail to His Majesty’s 
Government who at a time of overwhelming pressure have 
been devoting the closest attention to the problems of India. 
It was in the light of profound consideration and long dis- 
cussion that on the 18 th October I made a declaration on be- 
half of His Majesty’s Government. That declaration empha- 
sized first that Dominion Status remained the goal for India; 
second, that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to re- 
consider the scheme of the present Act at the end of the war 
in consultation with leaders of opinion in India; third, that 
His Majesty’s Government attached importance to associat- 
ing public opinion in India with the prosecution of the war, 
and that for that purpose they contemplated the formation 
of a Consultative Group the details of which were to be 
settled after I had further consulted with party leaders. 

The announcements in my statement are of great 
importance. Their importance has been belittled, but they 
represent points of real substance. The debates in Parlia- 
ment which followed the publication of my statement 
brought out another important point — the readiness of His 
Majesty’s Government, if certain conditions were secured, 
to associate Indian opinion in a still closer and more respon- 
sible manner with the conduct of the war by a temporary 
expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council. But 
the reception in British India both of my declaration and of 
the subsequent debates in Parliament was, so far as the Con- 
gress was concerned, definitely hostile. The Congress Work- 
ing Committee on the 22nd of October passed a resolution 
to the effect that my declaration was entirely unsatisfac- 
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tory, and called upon the Congress Ministries in the Pro- 
vinces to resign. The Muslim League on the same day asked 
that certain doubts should be removed, and complete clarifi- 
cation of the declarations secured, subject to -which they, em- 
powered titeir president, if fully satisfied, “to give an assurance 
of co-operation and support on behalf of the Mussulmans of 
India to the British Government for the purpose of prosecu- 
tion of the war.” 

I next invited Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, and Mr. 
Jinnah to come to see me on November 1, and we discussed 
the whole position with them frankly. I had already in my 
previous conversations discussed with them, as with almost 
all my visitors, from various aspects the possibility of an ex- 
pansion of the Governor-General’s Council. I now told 
them that if in regard to association at the centre, we had 
been unable to go further than the Consultative Group it 
was because of the lack of prior agreement between the 
major communities such as would contribute to harmonious 
working in the centre. I added that the manifestoes issued 
on 22nd October by the Congress Working Committee and 
the Muslim League had shown only too clearly the gulf that 
existed between the attitude of these two great parties. 

I begged my visitors in these circumstances to meet and 
to have discussions among themselves on the Provincial posi- 
tion, with a view thereafter to putting forv’-ard in agree- 
ment proposals which could be considered for some expan- 
sion of the Governor-General’s Council at the Centre. I 
told them that I saw no necessity for every detail of the 
differences between them in the Provinces to be resolved. 
What was needed was a sufficient resolution of those differ- 
ences to make the devising of scheme for harmonious co- 
operation at the Centre practicable. I begged them in the 
most earnest manner to spare no endeavour to reach agree- 
•ment; and I emphasised that this was essentially a question 
affecting Indians on which agreement between Indians 
themselves was what I was anxious to secure. I repeated 
the profound anxiety not only of myself but of His 
Majesty’s Government to leave nothing undone which would 
contribute to achieve that agreement. 

The discussions which I suggested have taken place. But 
■the result to me has been a profound disappointment. There 
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remains to-day entire disagreement between the representatives 
of the major parties on fundamental issues. All I will say now 
is that I am not prepared to accept this failure. I propose in 
due course to try again, in consultation with the leaders of 
these great parties and the Princes, to see if even now there 
may still be the possibility of securing unity. During all the 
time I have been in India there is nothing I have been more 
anxious to secure than unity, and unity matters far more to 
India than is perhaps always realised. Unity, too, means that 
Indians, whatever their community or whatever their party 
allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or in the 
Indian States, must work together in a common scheme. It is 
worth a great deal to try to bring that about. I may have 
been unsuccessful so far but I will try again. And when I try 
again I would ask India to remember my difficulties, and give 
me credit for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist. 
"We are deaHng with a problem that has defeated the united 
endeavours of the greatest organisations in this country. There 
are grave differences of view which have to be taken into 
account, which should be bridged. There are strong and 
deeply-rooted interests which are entitled to the fullest con- 
sideration and whose attitude is not a thing lightly to be 
brushed aside. There are minorities which are great in num- 
bers as vrell as great in historic importance, and in culture. 
Those are all factors to which full weight has to be given. But 
complex as the problems are, I refuse to regard them as insolu- 
ble, and I prefer to believe that, hke other human problems, 
they will yield to patient discussion in a spirit of goodwill. In 
this belief I am encouraged by the friendly feeling which has 
pervaded my discussions with the leaders of parties. I would 
ask the country, and I would ask the leaders of the great poli- 
tical parties and their constituents, who I know have faith in 
those leaders, and are ably led by them, to give me the help 
which I so much need if there is to be any hope of overcoming • 
our difficulties and reaching the result which I am sure that 
we all of us desire. 

Following correspondence passed between the Congress 
President and H. E. the Viceroy: — 
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H. E. THE ^TCEROY’S LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
AND GANDHIJI 

Nc7Lf Delhi, November 2, 1939 


You will remember that I agreed during our conversa- 
tion yesterday to let you have in concrete form the proposi- 
tion which I put to you and the other gentlemen who were 
present at the meeting, emphasising that I did so with a 
genuine desire to help, a desire fully shared by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

The proposition which I invited you and the other 
gentlemen present to consider as leaders of the Congress and 
the Muslim League, was that, given the great importance of 
ensuring harmonious working at the centre, you should enter 
upon discussions between yourselves with a view to discover- 
ing whether you could reach a basis of agreement between 
yourselves in the provincial field, consequent on which you 
could let me have proposals which would result in represen- 
tatives of your two organisations immediately participating 
in the Central Government as members of my Executive 
Council. I brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought 
not to be necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such 
differences as may exist in the provinces. What was required, 
as was remarked in the course of the discussion, was a degree 
of agreement in respect of the proviuces, such as to make it 
possible for my visitors and the organisations which they re- 
presented to put forward a scheme which could be considered 
for the centre. 

I added, in regard to any arrangement at the centre: — 
Firstly, that one would hope that it might be found practi- 
cable to include also one or possibly more representatives of 
other important groups, and that that was a question on 
v/hich I should value your advice when we came to grapple 
with details. Secondly, that the arrangement which I in- 
vited you to consider for the centre would be an ad hoc 
arrangement for the period of war and would be quite dis- 
tinct from the much wider question of constitutional reform 
' at the end of the war. And I mentioned that on the last 
point my declaration had set out the position of His Majesty’s 
Government. I attach a copy of extracts from that deda- 
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ratiorij which I brought to the notice of the meeting yester- 
day. Thirdly, that the position of anyone appointed to my 
Executive Council as a member of a political party would 
be identical in privileges and in obligations with that of 
the existing members of my Council. Fourthly, that the 
arrangement would be within the general scheme of the 
existing law. It would admittedly be inevitably a make- 
shift arrangement for the duration of the campaign. 

I brought out that what was required now, if we 
could get a workable scheme together, was to put it into 
operation with as little delay as possible, pending the more 
general review of the whole constitutional position, which 
His Majesty’s Government have expressed their readiness to 
undertake after the conclusion of the hostilities. 

I think the above makes the position clear. Let me 
in conclusion repeat that, as I said yesterday, I am at any 
time at your disposal or that of the other gentlemen who 
attended our meeting, whether jointly or singly, to give 
any assistance in my power in reaching conclusions on these 
most importat matters. I feel certain, as I said yesterday, 
that the suggestions I have put to you, reflecting as they do a 
very real and substantial evidence of the anxiety of His 
Majesty’s Government to reach a complete understanding, 
will receive full and sympathetic consideration from you. 

Extracts from Viceroy’s Declaration: His Excellency 
the Viceroy attached the following to his letter to the 
leaders : — 

I stated in the declaration of October 18, 1939: His 
Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time comes 
to resume consideration of the plan for the future federal 
Government of India and of the plan destined to give effect 
to the assurances given in Parliament by the late Secretary of 
State, it will be necessary to reconsider, in the light of the 
then circumstances, to what extent the details of the plan 
embodied in the Act of 1933' remain appropriate; and I am 
authorised now by His Majesty’s Government to say that at 
the end of the v/ar they will be very v/illing to enter into 
consultation with the representatives of the several commu- 
nities, parties and interests in India and with the Indian 
Princes, with a view to securing their aid and co-operation 
in framing such modifications as may seem desirable. 
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I ntidcd: I have, in whnt I have just said, made dear 
that ilie intention and the anxiety of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment is, ns is stated in tlic Instrument of Instructions to the 
Governor-General, to further the partnership between India 
and the United Kingdom within the empire, to the end that 
India may attain her due place among the great Dominions. 
1 he scheme of government embodied in the Act of 193 5 was 
designed as an essential stage in that process. But I have 
made clear in wltat I have just said that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment will, at the end of the war, be prepared to regard 
the scheme of the Act as open to modification in the light 
of Indian views. And I would make It clear, too. that it 
will be their object, as at all times in the past it has been, to 
spare no pains to further agreement, by any means in their 
power, in the liopc of contributing to ordered and harmoni- 
ous progress of India tow.irds her goal. 

I remarked finally, speaking of the demands of the 
minorities for an assurance that full weight would be given 
to their views and interests. It is unthinkable that we should 
nov.' proceed to plan afresh or modify in any respect any 
important part of India’s future constitution without again 
taking counsel tvith those v,'ho, have in the recent past, been 
closely associated in a like task with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and with Parliament. 

PRESIDENT’S REPLY TO H. E. THE ^^CEROY 
New DcUyt, November 3, 1939 

I thank you for your letter of Nov. 2 embodying in 
a concrete form the proposition which you placed before 
us when we saw you on Nov. 1. My colleagues and I have 
given our earnest consideration to it. "We have had also the 
advantage of full talks with Mr. Jinnah but we find our- 
selves unable to vary the answer we gave you during the 
interview. At the outset I would like to say that both 
Gandhiji and I missed at the interview any reference to the 
main and moral issue raised by the Congress about the 
clarification of the war aims vaithout which it is impossible 
for the Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal. The 
present crisis has arisen owing to the outbreak of war in 
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Europe and the action of the British Government in declar- 
ing India a belligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian people. The crisis is entirely poHtical and is not 
related to the communal issue in India. It raises vital ques- 
/ tions in regard to the war aims of the British Government 
and the position of India in relation to them. 

The Congress Working Committee, as you are aware, 
issued a lengthy statement on September 14 in which they 
invited the British Government to declare these war aims 
:and, in particular, how these aims were going to apply to 
India and to be given effect to in <the present. It was fur- 
ther stated that the Indian people must have the right of 
self-determination by framing their own constitution 
through a Constituent Assembly without external interference 
and should guide their own policy. On October 10 the. 
A.. I. C. C. approved of and endorsed this statement and 
stated that in the declaration to be made by the British 
•Government India must be declared an independent nation 
and present application should be given to this status at pre- 
sent to the largest possible extent. The committee further 
added tliat Indian freedom must be based on democracy, and 
unity, and the full recognition and protection of the rights 
of all minorities. Subsequent to this the policy of the British 
•Government was declared in the Viceregal statement, 
extracts from which you have been good enough to send 
me. This statement was considered by the Congress 
Working Committee soon after and the committee expressed 
their opinion that it was unfortunate and wholly unsatis- 
factory'-. 

As a consequence of this they felt compelled to declare 
that they were unable to give any support to Great Britain 
and to call upon the provincial Government in provinces 
where the Congress is in a majority to tender their resigna- 
tions. It is worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration 
of the British policy met with the disapproval of an over- 
whelming body of opinion in India even outside the Con- 
gress. The subsequent statements made on behalf of the 
British Government in ParHament had not made any essen- 
■^tial difference to the policy outlined in the Viceregal state- 
ment and as you have rightly pointed out that that policy 
is still governed by the extracts from it that you have kindly 
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Mr. JINNAH’S LETTER TO H. E. THE VICEROY 
, I^oveviber 4, 1939 

With reference to the joint interview v/hich Mr. Gandhi, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, president of the Congress, and myself 
had with you on November 1, and in reply to your letter 
dated November 2, 1 beg to inform you that I understood that 
the Congress leaders and myself were to consider the proposals 
of your Excellency’s letter, 'the proposition which I invited 
you and the other gentlemen present to consider as leaders of 
the Congress and tlie Muslim League was tliat, given great im- 
portance of ensuring hormonious working at the centre, you 
should enter upon discussions between yourselves in the pro- 
vincial held, consequent on which yow coiild let me have pro- 
posals which v/ould result in representatives of your two orga- 
nisations immediately participating in the central Executive 
Council. I brought out, too, that in my judgment it ought 
not to be necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such 
diflterences as may exist in the provinces. What was required, 
as was remarked in the course of the discussion, was a degree 
of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as would make 
it possible for my visitors and the organisations which they 
represented to put forward a scheme which could be consi- 
dered for the centre’. 

I understand that we were to consider your proposals 
without prejudice to the resolution of the Muslim League of 
October 22, stating that the declaration of your Excellency 
on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, was not satisfactory 
and required further clarification and assurances, and also 
■without prejudice to the demand of the Congress for a decla- 
ration as adumbrated in the resolution of the A. I. C. C. on 
October 10, 1939. 

In consequence, I met the leaders of the Congress. I 
vras informed by them finally that they had come to die con- 
clusion that the)'' could not discuss any question with regard- 
to matters referred to in your letter of November 2, relating 
to the provincial field or to the centre, until the British 
Government had complied with their demand as embodied in 
the resolution of the A I. C. C. Hence, these two questions 
were not further discussed. 
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AlCEROY’S DECLARATION 

Tile Viceroy broadcast the following statement before 
releasing the foregoing correspondence: 

It is with profound regret that I have to announce that 
the conversations which, at my instance, had been inaugurated 
between the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim 
League have so far not achieved what I have hoped. The 
country is entitled to knovg in a matter of such moment and 
at a time of such gravity, what was the nature of the proposi- 
tion wliich I invited my friends in those two organisations to 
consider. I shall tomorrow pubHsh correspondence which 
v.dll make the position perfectly clear. Let me only say that 
my object has been, in these discussions, to bring together the 
leaders of the great parties and to endeavour to secure, as a 
result of personal contact betv'^cen them, and with what per- 
sonal assistance I could m5’-self give, that measure of agreement 
in tlie provinces which, in their view, would enable them to 
put forward proposals for a constructive advance at the centre 
for the period of war, such as would be represented by some 
c.xpansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Council and 
by the inclusion in it of political leaders. 

My declaration of Oct. 18 contemplated a consultative 
group. It offered an arrangement relatively so limited as 
that group only because of marked divergences of view be- 
tween the great communities, divergences the existence of 
v.diich held out no hope of harmonious working at the centre 
on the basis of joint membership of my Executive Council at 
a time when harmonious v.'-orking w'^as of first importance. 
Nevertheless, I am persuaded that that group holds out great 
possibilities for the future — possibilities, I feel sure, greater 
than are commonly realized. 

I need not say that it is a profound disappointment to 
me, after so much endeavour on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government on the part of those leaders with w^hom I have 
conferred and of their friends, as well as on my ov/n part, 
that we have no more to show and that in so many provinces 
we should be left with no choice but to use the emergency 
provisions inserted for that purpose in the Government of 
India Act. As for those provisions, let me emphasize that 
they are an expedient and not a sanction. My own strong 
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feeling in regard to their use I cannot better convey than by 
a paraphrase of the quotation that appears in Arabic charac- 
ters upon the great gateway at Fatehpur Sikri. That quota- 
tion says, 'Life is a bridge — a bridge that you shall pass over. 
You shall not build your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, do I purpose to take this dis- 
appointment as final, or to abandon the efforts I am making 
to bring about a friendly adjustment of the differences in this 
country to the end that we can continue to co-operate over 
the achievement of our common objectives. Differences and 
difficulties such as those which now threaten to retard — even 
reverse — ^the course of constitutional development in India 
and the earliest attainment of the common goal will not dis- 
appear spontaneously, nor will they be conjured away by any 
refusal to recognize their existence. They will be resolved 
only by negotiations, carried out in a spirit of mutual accom- 
modation and trust and with a firm resolve to succeed, 

I will say no more than that to-night. But- I would 
ask for patience and for the goodwill of the Indian people and 
of the great political organisations — their members and their 
leaders — ^in the efforts I propose to continue to make. 

The difficulties are great. How great they are has been 
most clearly revealed by the events of the last six weeks. But 
the attempt to reconcile them is one which it is imperative 
to make and in which, whether I fail or I succeed, I shall 
spare no effort to bring about the result which is, I know, at 
the heart of all of those who care for India and for her future. 
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GANDHIJI’S REPLY TO THE "LONDON TIMES” 

EDITORIAL 

UNFAIR 


By M. K. Gandhi 




The London Times editorial seems to me to be unfair. 
The minorities question has invariably been brought up when- 
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ever the question of India’s freedom has come to the fore. 
To represent the Congress and its demand as totalitarian is 
to misrepresent facts. This misrepresentation is not less 
serious because it is unconscious. The Congress has deliber- 
ately discarded the use of force. It has no military backing 
or tradition. It has from its inception believed in com- 
munal unity. It seeks to represent non-Hindus as well as 
Hindus. It has had Parsis, Muslims and Christians leading 
it. It has gone out of its way to placate all communities. 
It could not do otherwise as its only sanction was constitu- 
tional agitation till it forged non-cooperation and civil dis- 
obedience as an addition to constitutional agitation and as an 
effective substitute for violence. Communal differences have 
been used by the British Government to thwart India’s as- 
piration. That the process is likely to have been uncon- 
scious does not make it less mischievous. That the Con- 
gress has no desire for loaves and fishes must be crystal clear 
from wholesale resignations of Congress ministries. The 
Congress will never be a party to communal quarrels. It will 
rather stand aside and wander in the wilderness and wait for 
a better day. Even now the ugly spectacle of playing off 
the League against the Congress seems to be going on. I had 
expected tliat the stupendous European crisis would bring 
better perception to British statesmen. 

The mention of the Princes in this connection is parti- 
cularly unfair. They owe their existence to the Paramount 
Power and have no status independent of it. Strange as the 
assertion may appear, they can do nothing good or big with- 
out the consent, tacit or implied, of the Paramount Power. 
They represent nobody but themselves. To invite the Con- 
gress to settle with the Princes is the same as inviting it to 
settle with the Paramount Power. 

The Times wants the Congress record of dealings with 
Muslims and Depressed Classes during the last two years. 
All that I can say is, 'Let Governors of provinces speak.’ 
That the Muslim l.eague and some Depressed Class leaders 
complain is nothing strange. Some discontent is inevitable 
In democracy. The Congress has made a handsome and 
sporting offer. Let a Constiment Assembly of elected re- 
presentatives frame a constitution for future government of 
India subject to safeguards for protection of rights of 
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minorities to tlieir satisfaction. Will British statesmen play, 
the game? 

Segaon, 6-11-39. 


35 

LOKD ZETLAND ON FAILURE OF DELFH TALKS 
November 7, 1939 

In the House of Lords, Lord Snell asked the Govern- 
ment whether tliey had any statement to make on the posi- 
tion in India as disclosed by the announcement and corres- 
pondence published by the Governor-General which appeared 
in Monday’s newspapers. 

Lord Zetland replied, "I am grateful for this oppor- 
tunity to make some observations on tliis matter and the 
House will, I hope, forgive me if my answer runs to some 
little length. 

“I need hardly say that His Majesty’s Government 
share the profound regret of the Governor-General at the 
failure of the consultations which he had been holding 
during the last week to produce an agreement between re- 
presentatives of the Congress on the one hand and the All 
India Muslim League on the other. May I remind the House 
briefly that the previous discussions which the Governor- 
General had been so patiently conducting for several weeks 
past had convinced him that there was little, if any, pros- 
pect of securing an agreement on plans which he had been 
considering with the object of bringing Indians into asso- 
ciation with the Central Government of India on the con- 
duct of war unless some accommodation could first be 
reached on the difficulties felt by Moslems as to their posi- 
tion in the provinces where the Congress Governments 
were in pov/er. 

As the House will have seen from the documents 
published yesterday that the Congress has definitely refused 
to consider any concrete plans such as those outlined by the 
Governor-General, unless His Majesty’s Government should 
be willing first: to make a declaration to the effect that 
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India is an independent nation and that His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment v.dll raise no opposition to her future form of 
Government being determined without tlieir intervention 
by a Constituent Assembly called upon the widest possible 
basis of franchise and by agreement in regard to communal 
representation. The Congress have further consistently 
taken the line which thej^ still maintain that the fact there 
are racial and religious minorities in India is of no relevance 
in that connection and thiit it has always been the inten- 
tion of the Congress to secure through the constitution to be 
framed by Indians themselves such protection for their 
rights as may prove acceptable to the minorities. 

His Ivlajesty’s Government find it impossible to accept 
this position. Tlie long standing British connection with 
India has left His Majesty’s Government with obligations to- 
wards her which it is impossible for them to shed by disin- 
tercsting themselves wholly in the shaping of her future 
form of Government. Moreover, one outstanding result of 
the recent discussions in which the Governor-General has been 
engaged with representatives of all parties and interests in 
India has been to establish beyond doubt the fact that a 
declaration in the sense proposed with the summary abandon- 
ment by His Majesty’s Government of their position in 
India would be far from acceptable to large sections of 
Indian population. 

But tliis does not mean that we had in any sense 
weakened in our determination to assist India by such means 
as are in our power to reach without avoidable delay the 
position to the British Commonwealth of Nations to which 
we are pledged. Let me take this opportunity for remov- 
ing some doubts and suspicions which appear to have been 
felt in India about reference in the recent India debate in the 
House of Commons by Lord Privy Seal to "Dominion Status 
of 1926 ’’ as being the status we contemplate for India. The 
suggestion, I understand, has been made that the passage of 
the Statute of ''fZestminster in 1931 has produced for the 
dominions to which the Statute applies a status which is 
somewhat different from and is superior to the relationship 
described in the Balfour Declaration contained in the report 
of Imperial Conference of 1936 . 

TTiis House at all events will have no difficulty in be- 
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lieving me when I say that there is no foundation for any 
such suggestion. My Right Honourable friend (Sir Samuel 
Hoare) referred to Dominion Status of 1926 because it was 
in that year the Imperial Conference described the status of < 
the dominions and the status so described has not been 
altered by anything which has since occurred, the statute of 
Westminster, having merely given legal effect to certain con- 
sequences of the constitutional position as was then recog- 
nised. * 

It was our hope that the plans which the Governor- 
General has indicated, including as they did the incorpora- 
tion of the leaders of the main political parties in India in 
the Central Government, if they could have been brought 
into play, would have done much towards facilitating the 
removal of the outstanding obstacle at present in India’s path. 

The Governor-General has made it clear that he is not 
deterred by his present failure in hoping for a reconsidera- 
tion by the parties interested and His Majesty’s Government 
warmly approve the readiness which he has expressed to be 
of such service as he can whenever an opportunity occurs. 

Meanwhile the position at the moment is that in Bengal, 
the Punjab and Sind Ministries which in those provinces do 
not owe allegiance to the Congress party remain in office; 
in five of the remaining eight provinces where the Congress 
Governments have been in power, those Governments have 
now resigned and in the other three provinces the Govern- 
ments are expected to resign in the very near future. There 
appears to be in one province — ^Assam — the possibiUty of ati 
alternative government, but with this one exception the 
Governors have found or will ver}”" shortly find themselves 
with no option since alternative Alinistries in a position to 
command the confidence of the legislature are not forth- 
coming but to assume to themselves by proclamation powers 
which the provisions in the Act enable them to assume in such 
a situation. 

Let me make it plain that Section 93 of the Act under 
which this action has been taken is in no sense a penal pro- 
vision; it simpl}'- provides a machinery the possible necessity 
for which Parliament in its -wisdom foresaw if to quote the 
words of the Act 'a situation has arisen in which the Govern- 
ment of a province cannot be carried on in accordance with 
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the provisions of this Act for carrying on the King’s Gov- 
ernment’. 

It is our hope that in the absence of opposition from sup- 
porters of the Congress or from other quarters, the 

Governors with the aid of their official adviser and 

members of the public sertdces will succeed in conducting 
smoothly and efficiently the administration of the pro- 
vinces, the difference being — obviously a fundamental dif- 
ference — tliat their actions "will be decided in responsibi- 
lity to this House, to this Parliament; and not in pursuance 
of advice tendered to them by A'linisters responsible to 
the provincial legislature. We greatly regret that the 
Ministries which have with so much zeal been carrying on 
the Government of tlieir great provinces and tackling with 
cnerg}'^ and resource the many problems with which adminis- 
tration has naturally brought them into contact should have 
found it necessary to withhold their further services from 
their country, but we refuse to believe that tliis withdrawal 
will be for long and we shall continue to hope, so long as any 
grounds for such hope remain that, proclamations by the 
Governors need have only a temporary duration, for I can as- 
sure the House that the Governors will be only too ready to 
recall to their counsels responsible advisers as soon as they are 
available.” 

Lord Snell said that he was greatful to Lord Zetland for 
the statement and added "I am sure that the whole House 
will share the regret he has expressed that the working 
arrangements in India have for the time being been sus- 
pended. My judgment on the situation after h’stening to the 
statement is that some keener effort should be made than the 
statement foreshadows to keep the door open. 

"The declaration as made by the Congress appears, as we 
hear it, somewhat harsh. We do not know what qualifica- 
tions there may be behind the written word. I hope we shall 
not accept this failure as inevitable without trying once, 
twice, three times to patch up whatever difficulties have arisen. 
The Congress appears to want to settle the matter without re- 
ference to outside influence. In that they may merely dislike 
official influence being exerted in any conference that may be 
held. It is possible that unofficial advisers who could inter- 
pret the mind and hopes of England might not meet with the 
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same negative response from them. 

We cannot in this, country compel either agreement or 
toleration in India but it is quite obvious that the differences 
that exist there are based upon deep rooted fears or prejudices 
and we can only encourage every effort made to try to find a 
solution for the diflSculties that have arisen. I believe with 
Lord Zetland that it would be a tragedy if after the great sue- . 
cess which has taken place in Provincial Government, the 
success which has raised the prestige of India in the world, if 
because of communal differences the system of Provincial 
Government should now be suspended. We can only hope 
a way will be found to enable the parties to continue co-ope- 
ration in the common service to their country. My last word 
would be that the statement as I have heard it does not appear 
to lead to any next step. It rather leaves tlie situation in the 
air. I feel that in the circumstances Government might have 
given a lead by indicating a little more clearly than they have 
what they propose should be the next. Do they merely pro- 
pose to sit and wait until things get better or worse or have 
they any other step to provide the solution which we all hope 
will be found.” 

Lord Samuel described Lord Zetland’s statement as one 
of great gravity and "most serious statement we heard in re- 
gard to India for many years past. Regrettable at any time 
it was particularly deplorable in this particular time of war. 

The methods which have been adopted to meet this present 
emergency by the Viceroy and Provincial Governors are 
obviously only methods possible in the circumstances but they 
can only be interim methods, as Lord Zetland has explained 
and while they are in force, as he has told us, the respon- 
sibility for the Government of India in the provinces must 
rest with these Houses of Parliament since it no longer rests 
with the elected representatives of the people of India. No 
doubt this House and the House of Commons wiU in due ^ 
course have to consider very seriously what steps they can 
take, if they are able to take any steps in order to promote 
some form of settlement.” 

Lord Samuel concluded "We can only share the hope 
expressed by the Secretary of State that the present situation 
v/ill not last for long. We must sympathise with the deep 
disappointment of the Viceroy. While it is impossible to- 
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day after first hearing the statement to enter fully into these 
matters, I have no doubt the House will desire at no distant 
date to undertake a further review of the situation.” 

In the House of Commons Sir Hugh Oneill read a sum- 
marised version of Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of 
Lords and Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked “in the first place is it 
possible by further discussion with the Congress to overcome 
the difficulty about the scope and constitution of the Consti- 
tuent Assembly at the end of the war; and secondly, do Gov- 
ernment fully realise what a serious and almost impossible 
responsibility it is to lay upon this House to undertake sup- 
port or criticism of a Governor who is attempting to carry 
on in these difficult circumstances the business of his pro- 
vince.” 

Sir Hugh Oneill replied “I am sure the Viceroy will only 
be too glad to help whether as regards such an assembly or 
such conference as the Right Hon’ble gentleman has indi- 
cated in any way in which he thinks there is anything like 
a chance that agreement could be reached in this difficult 
situation.” 

klr. Grahamwhite asked: "Have the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State had an opportunity of consider- 
ing the proposals in. detail — proposals by the Congress party 
for the Assembly?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill: “No.” 

Mr. Grahamwhite: "Would it not be possible to ask 
that these details should be furnished so that they might be 
considered?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill: “I think the position that the Con- 
gress leaders have taken up so far is that they do not feel able 
to enter into any such discussions unless Government will as 
a preliminary give a declaration in the sense they desire.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn: "Is there really so much differ- 
ence between the statement of the Congress and the real in- 
terpretation of the Act of 1926? 

"Is it not possible by discussion with Congress so to pro- 
ceed within the ambit of that policy of this House that their 
desires might be met?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill: "I think that Mr. Benn will have 
gathered from my original reply that the Viceroy is only 
too anxious to keep the door open to any discussion.” 
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Mr. D.' Grenfell: "Are we to understand from the 
statement that Government are not deterred by the failure 
of the negotiations and that Government themselves may 
assume the initiative in reopening the negotiations on a new 
basis?” 

Sir Hugh Oneill: "The Viceroy has already said he 
would be only too glad to discuss the matter with represen- 
tatives of the Congress and also with tlie minorities if he 
can see any chance of an agreement.” 


36 

COMMENTS ON THE VICEREGAL STATEMENT 
ON DELHI TALKS 

END THE GAME OF SEESAW 
By M. K. Gandhi 
November 8, 1939 

I have read with respectful attention His Excellency 
the Viceroy’s broadcast and his introductory remarks on 
the correspondence between himself and Shri Rajendra 
Prasad and Jinnah Saheb released by His Excellency. I 
welcome His Excellency’s refusal to accept defeat and his 
determination to solve what seems to have become insoluble. 

I share to the fullest extent His Excellency’s anxiety to reach 
a solution. Without, therefore, waiting for the Congress 
reaction to these two declarations and purely for the sake of 
assisting the common cause, I would like to suggest that no 
solution is possible unless an acceptable declaration of war 
aims about India is forthcoming. The pronouncements 
hitherto made, whether here or in Great Britain, are after the 
old style, suspected and discredited by freedom-loving India. 

If Imperialism is dead, there must be a clear break with the 
past. Language suited to the new era has to be used. If the 
time has not yet come for the acceptance of this fundamental '1 
truth, I would urge tliat further effort at reaching a solu- 
tion should be suspended. In 'this connection I would remind 
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British statesmen that what is wanted is a declaration of 
Britain’s intention regarding her Indian poHcy irrespective 
of India’s wishes. A slave-holder, who has decided to 
abohsh slavery, does not consult his slaves whether they 
desire freedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free India from bondage, not in 
stages but at once, is made, an interim solution will be 
found to be easy. Protection of rights of minorities will 
then become simple. The game of seesaw will cease. The 
minorities are entitled to protection, not in stages but to 
the fullest extent and in one single step. No charter of 
freedom will be worth looking at which does not ensure the 
same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the 
majority. The minorities will be fuU-fledged partners in 
the framing of the constitution. How that can be attained 
will depend upon the wisdom of the representatives charged 
with the sacred duty of preparing the constitution. Britain 
has hitherto held power — this is inevitable in any system of 
imperialism — ^by playing the minorities against the so-called 
majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the 
component parts well-nigh impossible. The burden of find- 
ing a formula for the protection of minorities should be 
thrown on the parties themselves. So long as Britain con- 
siders it her mission to bear this burden, so long will she 
continue to feel the necessity of holding India as a depen- 
dency. And patriots impatient for deliverance will fight, 
non-violently if I can guide them and violently If I fail 
and perish in the attempt. God’s curse of war, I had hoped 
and still hope, would be turned into a blessing by Britain 
realising that the one thing needful for her to justify and 
hasten the end of this war was to free a great and ancient 
country like India from her yoke. 

Believing as I do in the Viceroy’s sincerity I would 
urge fellow-workers not to lose patience. There can be no 
civil resistance so long as, first, the Viceroy is exploring the 
possibilities of a settlement, secondly, the Muslim League 
blocks the way, and, thirdly, there is indiscipline and dis- 
unity in Congress ranks. 

The second condition should not offend Muslim friends. 
So long as there is no workable arrangement with the Muslim 
League, civil resistance must involve resistance against the 

9 
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League. No Congressman can be party to it. I obsen’^e that 
my note in Harijan has shocked Jiimah Saheb. I am sorry for 
it. But at this stage I would not defend myself. I do not 
want to mar in any way the negotiations between him and 
Pandit Nehru which I hope will be resumed soon and pray will 
lead to communal peace. 

Since making the above statement I have read the report 
of the further statement of the Secretary of State in the House 
of Lords yesterday. It leaves the main position unchanged. 

Segaon, 8-11-39. 


STATEMENT BY THE CONGRESS PRESIDENT 

I have read the Viceroy’s statement published along with 
the correspondence that passed between him and Mr. Jinnah 
and myself. He seems to give an impression that the British 
Government are unable to comply with our request for a 
clear declaration of India’s status as a free country on 
account of our differences. The fact is that the British 
Government is not prepared to promise that it will ac- 
cept and give legal effect to any constitution which the 
Indians, including all real minorities would prepare and 
in which the safeguards for the protection of minorities will 
be included. "We made a public demand for such a promise 
and I cannot understand what objections the British Gov- 
ernment can have to this on the score of our differences with 
the minorities. If we are unable to produce a constitution 
satisfactory to all, the British Government will be free from 
all blame and the responsibility will be entirely of the 
Indians. The minorities which are really for attaining 
the freedom of India can have no reasonable objection as 
the proposed constitution will not be produced without co- 
operation of all. 

The real difficulty is not communal, but political. The 
British Government are not yet prepared to concede the right 
of self-determination to India in practice however much it 
may proclaim it in theory to the world. V^e put its profes- 
sions to acid test. Let us have a right to frame our own 
constitution and we shall do it. We faded in the past in 
assisting the British Government to frame a constitution for 
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us. But helping the British Govermnent to frame a consti- 
tution for India is something very different from indepen- 
^ dently framing a constitution for ourselves with certainty 
) that the constitution will be accepted and enforced. 

Our regret is that instead of adopting this straight course 
and throwing the responsibility upon the Indians to frame a 
constitution with necessary and satisfactory safeguards for the 
protection of the minorities and thus showing its own bona- 
fides beyond doubt and cavil the British Government befogged 
the main and moral issue by asking us to settle our differences 
without telling us at the same time that the result of such 
a settlement will be a free constitution for the country. It 
was for this reason that we felt compelled to concentrate on 
political issues and to refuse to consider the proposal for the 
expansion of the Viceroy’s Executive Council before the ques- 
tion of India’s status as a free country with full right to self- 
determination is settled to our satisfaction. 

The two principles of organisation of which the Vice- 
roy made reference in his statement, the Indian National 
Congress and the All-India Muslim League both declared 
that they aim at the independence for India and so far 
as I know there is no party or group in India which does 
not want full powers for India to manage her own' 
affairs by whatever name or expression that freedom 
may be called or described. There is this fundamental 
unity in all parties in India and this is a universal urge of all 
Indians which the Congress embodied in its demad for a clear 
declaration. 

The resolution of the Muslim League is equally clear 
that it does not accept the Viceroy’s announcement and in- 
sists upon the clarification of the same and consideration de 
novo of the question of Indian constitution. How then does 
any communal difference stand in the way of clear recogni- 
tion and declaration of the status as a free country? "What- 
ever differences there are relate not to India’s status but to 
certain other subsidiary matters which we are prepared to 
settle ourselves. Our proposed talks with Mr. Jinnah will 
relate not to this fundamental position, but other subsidiary 
matters. The Congress has been insisting on, "constructive 
programme an essential element of which” as Mr. Jinnah re- 
cognises "is communal unity”. "We propose to do our Best 



to achieve the success of this essential programme, but the 
fact that we are still engaged in this most urgent work should 
not stand in the way of a clear .declaration of the kind 
demanded by us. All points of principle and detail for safe- 
guarding the rights of the minorities have to be left out to be 
settled by Indians themselves, which they will do to the satis- 
faction of all if once the British Government proves its own 
bonafides by ceasing to meddle in our domestic affairs. 

PANDIT JAWAHABXAL NEHRU issued the Mow- 
ing statement to the Press: — 

The Viceroy’s statement issued last night has surprised 
me as it conveys an entirely different impression of what 
transphed in Delhi from what I had gathered from contact 
with some of the principal parties concerned. Prom his state- 
ment it would appear that the question to be considered was 
a communal one and he adds that "there remains to-day entire 
disagreement between representatives of the major political 
parties on fundamental issues.” 

This seems to me an entire misapprehension of the situa- 
tion and I am not aware of any such disagreement on funda- 
mental issues. But there is a fundamental disagreement bet- 
ween the Congress and the British Government and it was 
because of this that the Viceroy’s proposals could not be con- 
sidered by us. The question before us was a political one and 
as such it was considered by all of us. 

It was agreed between Mr. Jinnah and me that the 
communal question should be discussed fully by us at an 
early convenient date. This did not affect the Viceroy’s 
proposals so long as the political difficulty was not got over. 

Hence it was not discussed in this connection. 

The crisis has arisen over a political issue, namely the 
European war anA the declaration of India as a belligerent 
country. The Congress Working Committee asked for a 
statement of war aims and how these were going to be 
applied to India. Subsequently a declaration was made by 
the British Government, through the Viceroy, and this was 
considered entirely unsatisfactory. As a result of this, the 
Congress felt that it could not associate itself with the war 
and 'called upon Congress Governments to resign. 
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These resignations were offered and in some cases have 
already been accepted. All this had nothing to do with the 
communal situation. 

The Viceroy then suggests that the Congress and the 
Muslim League should come to an agreement in regard to the 
provincial field, consequent on which proposals for the centre 
would be considered. This suggestion, howsoever desirable 
at any other time, had no application to the present situation 
as we had voluntarily retired from the provincial field be- 
cause of disagreement with the British Government on vital 
matters of policy. Our withdrawal from the provincial 
Governments was in no way due to communal conflict. 

It v.'as surprising therefore that the Viceroy should for- 
get or ignore the basic issue and take our co-operation with 
Britain for granted subject to minor changes. As Shri 
Rajendra Prasad has stated in his letter "both Mahatma 
Gandhi and I missed at the interview any reference to the 
main and moral issue raised by the Congress about the clari- 
fication of war aims without which it was impossible for the 
Congress to consider any subsidiary proposal.” 

It must be remembered that this clarification does not 
affect the communal problem, and the proposal for a Cons- 
tituent Assembly, as amplified by Shri Rajendra Prasad, in his 
interview with and letter to the Viceroy, also overcomes any 
communal objection. 

Does the Viceroy imagine that Mr. Jinnah or the Muslim 
League are opposed to such clarification or the declaration 
of India as a free country? If so, I fear he is very much 
mistaken. I found, to my pleasure, that in regard to objec- 
tives Mr. Jinnah and I had a great deal in common. He 
did not entirely agree with our approach to the political 
problem and so we decided to send separate answers to the 
Viceroy. Our talks removed many misapprehensions and 
brought us much nearer to each other than we had been 
for some years past. I am convinced that such difference 
as exists politically or communally, can be and will be got 
over. Even during the last week it was not any differences 
between Mr. Jinnah and us that came in the way, but the 
fundamental difference between the British Government and 
us. 

Let there be no mistake about this. No one stands in 
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the way of an unequivocal declaration of war aims and 
India’s freedom by the British Government except them- 
selves. Till such a satisfactory declaration is made, other 
issues do not arise, and we cannot associate ourselves in any 
way with British pohcy. To drag the communal question 
in this straight issue is to befog people’s minds and divert 
them into wrong channels. 
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IS CONGRESS A HINDU ORGANISATION? 

By M. K. Gandhi 
'November 13, 1939 

Evidently we have not heard the last of Lord Zetland’s 
charge that the National Congress is an organisation repre- 
senting Hindus and therefore national only in name but in 
reality communal. There cannot be a grosser hbel on the Con- 
gress than this. From its inception it has been national. 

Its originator was an EngHshman. The late A. O. Hume was 
long its Secretary. It has always had one or two Muslim 
Secretaries. It has had Muslim, EngHsh, Christian and Parsi 
Presidents. Dadabhai was, till, he became invahded, the soul 
of the Congress. His was the guiding hand and the directing 
brain in everything. Sir Pherozeshah Mehta was the un- 
crowned King of the Bombay Presidency. He was the 
maker of Presidents both of the Congress and of the Bom- 
bay Corporation. Badruddin Tyabji was for years a decisive 
factor in the dehberations of the Congress. "Who does not 
know that whilst Hakimsaheb Ajmalkhan was aHve nothing 
could be done by the Congress if it had not his imprimatur? 

Dr. Ansari was for years Joint General Secretary. The rea- 
ders know the influence that the Ah brothers exercised over 
the Congress during the Khilafat days. Today the "Working 
Committee does not move without Maulana Abul Kalam ^ 
Azad’s co-operation and wise guidance. His is the decisive 
voice on Hindu-Muslim questions. Through its whole his- 
tory now running into the second half of a century the 
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THE MAIN ISSUE 

The following statement was cabled to the News Chronicle, 

by Gandhiji 
November 14, 1939 

I observe that the main issue between Britain and India 
is being confused in the British Press. Does Britain intend 
to recognise India as an independent nation or must India re- 
main Britain’s dependency? This question has not been 
raised by the Congress to gain an advantage over Britain, but 
to enable the people of India to decide how they should be- 
have during the world crisis. The issue thus becomes purely 
moral for, owing to her material and military control of 
India, Britain is able to regulate the Indian and British gar- 
rison and drain India’s wealth at her will. Eight provinces 
out of eleven have said in emphatic language that they can- 
not participate in the war, if it does not mean, among other 
things, India’s complete freedom. All other issues are subor- 
dinate. The question of minorities is purely a domestic one 
for tlie majority and the minorities to settle themselves. The 
proposed Constituent Assembly is the only body that can 
evolve a proper and lasting solution. Any other can only 
be a make-shift carrying no popular sanction. To fling the 
minorities question in India’s face is to confuse issues. To 
raise the question of the Princes is still more untenable. 
They are part of the Paramount Power. It is painful to 
think that British statesmen do not so much as mention the 
millions of people of the States. Have they no voice in 
their own government? Are they to remain serfs, which 
they are, though they are dragged into the - . war? No 
wonder Herr flitler has challenged the British Government 
to prove her sincerity by recognising India as a free 
nation. Whatever may be his intention in issuing the chal- 
lenge, it cannot be denied that it is pertinent. Anyway, 
let the British public know that the Congress demand is 
unequivocal and capable of being satisfied if there is the 
wiU to shed imperialism. The Working Committee meets 
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on the. 1 9th instant at Allahabad to consider the next step. 
There should be no misunderstanding, therefore, about the 
issue. If there is to be a fight between Britain and the 
Congress, the world should know clearly what it is to be for. 


39 

Pf. Jawahar Lai Nehru- cabled the follott/hig Message to 
India League, London 
Nove7nher 15, 1939 

'India holds fast to-day as before, to democracy, freedom 
and peace, and condemns all aggression. If the war is for 
this, then the Governments must state their aims clearly, agree 
to end Fascism and Imperialism, support self-determination, 
declare independence for India and act up to these declara- 
tions. Then all freedom-loving forces in the world will rally 
and establish a new order. India cannot support the preser- 
vation of Imperialism.’ 
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WORiaNG COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION AT 
ALLAHABAD 

November 19-23, 1939 

The Committee discussed the political situation in India 
created by the war and the resignation of Congress Ministries 
and passed the following resolution: — 

The Working Committee have noted with pleasure the 
response of the country to the policy enunciated by them in 
regard to the war crisis in Europe and its repercussions in 
India. This policy, based on numerous declarations of the 
Congress, was laid down in the statement issued by the Com- 
mittee on September 14, 1939, and subsequent events have 
amply justified its wisdom and expedience. The course of 
the war and the policy pursued by the British and French 
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Governments, and, in particular, the declarations rnade on 
behalf of the British Government in regard to India, seem 
to demonstrate that the present war, like the world war of 
1914-1918, is being carried on for imperialist ends, and 
British imperiaUsm is to remain entrenched in India. With 
such a war and with this policy the Congress cannot asso- 
ciate itself, and it cannot countenance the exploitation of 
India’s resources to this end. 

The Working Committee’s unequivocal demand was 
for a declaration of war aims in regard to democracy and 
imperiahsm and in particular how these aims were going to 
be apphed to India. These aims could only be considered 
worthy if they included the elimination of imperialism and 
the treatment of India as an independent nation whose policy 
would be guided in accordance with the wishes of her 
people. The answer to this demand has ' been entirely un- 
satisfactory and an attempt has been made on behalf of the 
British Government to create misunderstandings and to be- 
fog the main and moral issue. In justification of this re- 
fusal to make a declaration in terms of the Working Com- 
mittee’s resolution, communal pleas have been advanced 
and the rights of minorities and of the Princes pleaded as 
a barrier to India’s freedom. The Committee wish to 
declare with all emphasis that no communal considerations 
arise in meeting the demand of the Congress, and the 
minorities, whatever their other differences niight be, do not 
oppose India’s right to freedom and independence. The 
Princes are represented by, and are the emblems of, the 
Paramount Power in India. In the end it will be the people 
of the Indian States who will determine what part they will 
take in a free India, though the British Government has 
consistently ignored their wishes in a matter which vitally 
affects them. In any event the wishes of those who may 
oppose India’s independence are, and must be irrelevant to < 

the declaration of the British Government’s intentions. The 
Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a state- 
ment of war aims and Indian freedom, by taking shelter ^ 
under irrelevant issues, as a desire to maintain imperialist 
domination in India in alliance with the reactionary elements 
in the country. 

The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the 
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problems it raises as essentially a moral issue, and has not 
sought to pi'ofit by it in any spirit of bargakiing. The 
^ moral and dominant issue of r/ar aims and India’s freedom 

^ has to be settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary 

question can be considered. In no event can the Congress 
accept the responsibility of government, even in the transi- 
tional period, without real power being given to popular re- 
presentatives. The Worlving Committee therefore approve 
of and endorse the reply dated November 4, 1939 sent by the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. 

The Committee wish to declare again that the recogni- 
tion of India’s independence and of the right of her people 
to frame their constiuition through a Constiment Assembly, 
is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism from 
Britain’s policy and to enable the Congress to consider fur- 
ther co-operation. They hold that a Constituent Assembly 
is the only democratic method of determining the constitu- 
tion of a free country, and no one who believes in democracy 
and freedom can possibly take exception to it. The Work- 
ing Committee believe too that the Constituent Assembly 
alone is the adequate instrument for solving the communal 
and other difficulties. This however does not mean that 
the Working Committee will relax their efforts for arriving 
at a solution of the communal problem. This Assembly 
can frame a constitution in which the rights of accepted 
minorities would be protected to their satisfaction, and in tlie 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being 
mutually agreed to, they can be referred to arbitration. 
The Constiuient Assembly should be elected on the basis of 
adult suffrage, existing separate electorates being retained for 
such minorities as desire them. The number of mem- 
bers in the Assembly should reflect their numerical strength. 

The declarations made on behalf of the British Govern- 
“ ment being inadequate have compelled the Congress to dis- 
sociate itself from British policy and war effort, and as a first 
step in non-co-operation, to bring about the resignation of 
all Congress Governments in the Provinces. That policy 
^ of non-co-operation continues and must continue unless the 
British Government revises its policy and accepts the Con- 
gress contention. The Working Committee would, how- 
ever, remind Congressmen that it is inherent in every form 
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of Satyagraha that no effort is spared to achieve an honour- 
able settlement with the opponent. "While a Satyagrahi is 
ever ready for a non-violent fight, if it has to come, he never 
relaxes Ifis effort for peace and always works for its attain- 
ment. The Working Committee will, therefore, continue 
to explore the means of arriving at an honourable settlement, 
even though the British Government has banged the door 
in the face of the Congress. The Committee must however 
resist, by the non-violent methods of the Congress, all at- 
tempts to coerce the people of India along paths which are 
not of their choice and everything that is against the dignity 
and freedom of India. 

The Working Committee appreciate and express plea- 
sure at the readiness exhibited by Congressmen for the 
launching of Civil Disobedience should this become 
necessary. But Civil Disobedience requires the same strict 
discipline as an army organised for armed conflict. The army 
is helpess unless it possesses its weapons of destruction and 
knows how to use them. So also an army of non-violent 
soldiers is ineffective unless it understands and possesses the 
essentials of non-violence. The Working Committee desire 
to make it clear that the true test of preparedness for Civil 
Disobedience lies in Congressmen themselves spinning and. 
promoting the cause of khadi to the exclusion of mill-cloth, 
and deeming it their duty to estabHsh harmony between 
communities by personal acts of service to those other than 
members of their own communit}’', and individual Hindu 
Congressmen seeking occasion for fraternising with the 
Harijans as often as possible. 

Congress organisations and Congressmen should there- 
fore prepare for future action by promoting this programme. 
They should explain to the people the message and policy 
of the Congress and the implications of the Constituent 
Assembly, which is the crux of the Congress programme for 
the future. 
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THE ONLY WAY 
By M. K. Gandhi 

Pandit Jawaharkl Nehru has compelled me to study, 
among other things, the implications of a Constituent 
Assembly, When he first introduced it in the Congress re- 
solutions, I reconciled myself to it because of my belief in 
his superior knowledge of the technicalities of democracy. 
But I was not free from scepticism. Hard facts have, how- 
ever, made me a convert and, for that reason perhaps, more 
enthusiastic than Jawaharlal himself. For I seem to see in 
it a remedy, which Jawaharlal may not, for our communal 
and otlacr distempers, besides being a vehicle for mass poli- 
tical and other education. 

The more criticism I see of the scheme, the more 
enamoured I become of it. It will be the surest index to the 
popular feeling. It will bring out the best and the worst 
in us. Illiteracy does not worry me. I would plump for 
unadulterated adult franchise for both men and women, i.e., 
I would put them all on the register of voters. It is open 
to them not to exercise it if they do not wish to. I would 
give separate vote to the Muslims; but, without giving sepa- 
rate vote, I would, though reluctantly, give reservation, if 
required, to every real minority according to its numerical 
strength. 

Thus the Constituent Assembly provides the easiest 
method of arriving at a just solution of the communal pro- 
blem. Today we are unable to say with mathematical pre- 
cision who represents whom. Though the Congress is admit- 
tedly the oldest representative organisation on the widest scale, 
it is open to political and semi-political organisations to ques- 
tion, as they do question, Its overwhelmingly representative 
character. The Muslim League is undoubtedly the largest 
organisation representing Muslims, but several Muslim bodies 
— by no means all insignificant — deny its claim to represent 
them. But the Constituent Assembly will represent all com- 
munities in their exact proportion. Except it there is no 
other way of doing full justice to rival claims. Without it 
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there can be no finality to communal and other claims. 

Again the Constituent Assembly alone can produce a 
constitution indigenous to the country and truly and fully 
representing the will of the people. Undoubtedly such a 
constitution will not be ideal, but it will be real, however 
imperfect it may be in the estimation of the theorists or legal 
luminaries. Self-government to be self-government has 
merely to reflect the will of the people who are to govern 
themselves. If they are not prepared for it, they wfil make 
a hash of it. I can conceive the possibility of a people fitting 
themselves for right government through a series of wrong 
experiments, but I cannot conceive a people governing them- 
selves rightly through a government imposed from without, 
even as the fabled jackdaw could not walk like a peacock 
with feathers borrowed from his elegant companion. A 
diseased person has a prospect of getting well by personal 
effort. He cannot borrow health from others. 

The risks of the experiment are admitted. There is 
likely to be impersonation. Unscrupulous persons will 
mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men and 
women. These risks have to be run, if we are to evolve 
something true and big. The Constituent Assembly, if it 
comes into being — as I hope it will — as a result of an honour- 
able settlement between us and the British people, the com- 
bined wit of the best men of the two nations wUl produce 
an Assembly that wUl reflect fairly and truly the best mind of 
India, Therefore the success of the experiment at the pre- 
sent stage of India’s history depends upon the intention of 
the British statesmen to part with power without engaging 
India in a deadly unorganised rebeUion. For I know that 
India has become impatient. I am painfully conscious of the 
fact that India is not yet ready for non-violent civil dis- 
obedience on a mass scale. If, therefore, I cannot persuade 
the Congress to await the time when non-violent action is 
possible, I have no desire to live to see a dog-fight between 
the two communities. I Icnow for certain that, if I cannot 
discover a method of non-violent action or inaction to the 
satisfaction of the Congress and there is no communal 
adjustment, nothing on earth can prevent an outbreak of 
violence resulting for the time being in anarchy and red 
ruin. I hold that it is the duty of all communities and 
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Englishmen to prevent such a catastrophe. 

The only way out is a Constituent Assembly. I have 
given my own opinion on it, but I am not tied down to the 
details. When I was nearly through with this article, I got 
the following wire from Syed Abdulla Brelvi: "Consider- 
able misapprehensions among minorities (about) Constituent 
Assembly. Strongly urge clarification details, franchise, 
composition, methods arriving decision.” I think I have 
said sufficient in the foregoing to answer Syed Saheb’s ques- 
tion. By minorities he has Muslims principally in mind as 
represented by the Muslim League. If once the proposition 
that all communities desire a charter of independence framed 
by a Constituent Assembly, and that they will not be satisfied 
with anything else, is accepted, the settling of details surely 
becomes easy. Any other method must lead to an imposed 
constitution mostly undemocratic. It would mean an in- 
definite prolongation of imperialistic rule sustained by the 
help of those who will not accept the fully democratic method 
of a Constituent Assembly. 

Tlie principal hindrance is undoubtedly the British 
Government. If they can summon a Round Table Con- 
ference as they propose to do after the War, they can surely 
summon a Constituent Assembly subject to safe-guards to 
the satisfaction of minorities. The expression 'satisfaction 
of minorities’ may be regarded as vague. It can be defined 
beforehand by agreement. The question thus resolves itself 
into whether the British Government desire to part with 
power and open a new chapter in their own history. I have 
already shown that the question of the Princes is a red herring 
across the path. European interests are absolutely safe so 
long as they are not in conflict with 'the interests of India’. 

1 think this expression finds place in the Irwin-Gandhi Pact. 

Look at the question from any standpoint you like, It 
will be found that the way to democratic Swaraj lies only 
through a properly constituted Assembly call it by what- 
ever name you like. All resources must, therefore, be ex- 
hausted to reach the Constituent Assembly before direct 
action is thought of. A stage may be reached when direct 
action may become the necessary prelude to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. That stage is not yet. 

Allahabad, 19-11-39. 
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SHRI C. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR ON CONSTI- 
TUENT ASSEMBLY 

November 15, 1939 

It is taken for granted that what the Congress wants is 
that the Congress and the League should be represented 
in the Constituent Assembly. This is a grave misconcep- 
tion. What the Congress has urged is not that either the 
Congress or the League or both or any other political orga- 
nisation should be represented, but that a duly constituted 
electorate should send members to the Constituent Assembly, 
and that these should be charged with the duty and entrusted 
with the power to frame a final draft so that no party organi- 
sations or individuals at large may thereafter raise any objec- 
tions or propose modifications. If an electorate duly repre- 
senting aU the peoples of India approve of the draft con- 
stitution, no self-constituted representatives can thereafter 
have the right to make counter-proposals and keep the issue 
ahve. It may be taken for granted that in sending duly 
elected representatives to the Constituent Assembly the prin- 
ciple of separate electorates for such communities as desire 
it would be applied. 

There is the problem of the method of reaching agreed 
conclusions. There is particularly the question of how to 
deal with dissenting minorities, since it may be taken for 
granted that absolute unanimity cannot be reached. The 
Congress wishes to proceed on the basis that a majority deci- 
sion of the representatives of any particular community 
should be taken as the considered view of that community. 
As for relative evaluation, Mahatmaji has already stated 
clearly that the Congress stands for the position that safe- 
guards for the protection of the legitimate interests of 
minorities should be such as would be satisfactory to the 
particular minority community. Otherwise we should be 
landed once again on British coercion. 

As regards the States, it is a mistake to imagine that they 
are on a par with the minority communities. The States are 
today Governments, not peoples, for the Governments are 
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unrelated to the people of those States, They should be 
dealt with on no better footing than as unrepresentative 
provincial Governments. They cannot claim the status of 
minorities and demand an agreement basis. They should 
be taken as represented by what is called the Paramount 
Power which is protecting them and which is the same as the 
British Government. The latter may bargain for them. 
Reason should be the deciding factor as regards the require- 
ments of the States and not feelings and apprehensions, nor 
therefore counting of heads, as in the case of minority com- 
munities. If the people of the States take the place of the 
rulers, the position may be different. 

The immediate approach to the deadlock is generally 
believed to be negotiations between the Congress and the 
League. The tactic of the British Government is to bring 
this about. Of course many want this in sincerity. And 
there are people always busy with this. But the lesson that 
has been forced on us by experience of two decades is that un- 
less the British Government first accepts the procedure of 
pledging themselves to accept agreed decisions, and that they 
will no longer play the part of encouraging deliberately or 
otherwise now one and now the other, there can be no success- 
ful negotiations between the Congress and the League or any 
other organisation. It appears fairly clear that it is only 
when it is realised by the contending communities that no- 
thing can be got out of the British, but only out of one an- 
other, that the majorities and minorities will come to decisions 
and agreements on the plane of reason, commonsense and 
love of motherland. This is what Mahatmaji has been insist- 
ing upon, without which condition precedent, he says, the 
“seesaw” prpeess is likely to go on. He has not backed the 
slogan of the Constituent Assembly for the love of a grandi- 
loquent phrase. He has come to it, as indeed Pandit Jawahar- 
lal came to it originally, only because of the bitter experience 
of the futility of attempting to solve things otherwise. They 
have found that the presence of a third power actively bar- 
gaining for each in turn, and suggesting or offering just a bit 
more, each time when reason threatened to prevail, is a fatal 
circumstance that postpones our destined goal of freedom, 
and there is no alternative to civil war but an assembly of 
duly elected representatives of the people to persuade all to 

10 
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follow the dictates of inherent goodwill and reason and decide 
on that basis. Experience and not extremism — ^wisdom, not 
sloganism — ^has made Gandhiji so insistent on a duly consti- 
tuted Constituent Assembly in place of either Congress or 
League. The objection to a duly constituted representative 
assembly instead of the irregular arrangement that has been 
for convenience and decency called Round Table procedure, 
comes mostly from groups and individuals whose opinion or 
their own importance or their ambition differs materially from 
the prevailing public estimate. The Round Table is too irres- 
ponsible to be of any use when we feel we have talked enough 
and must come to final decisions binding on all. 

There is one subject on which the British for obvious 
reasons of proprietary are not candid enough. They are un- 
willing to refer directly to the question of their own con- 
crete interests in India, which in the present temper of 
nationahsm they should be permitted to be reasonably anxi- 
ous about. Instead of seeking a balance of power between 
warring communities to protect British interests, it is for 
the British to state what those interests are and what is the 
sort of protection they claim for them. It is no use con- 
fusing the issue with the theory of Ti'ust or a high-souled 
concern for civilisation and orderly progress. It should liot 
be confounded with Imperialist ambition or habit. It should 
be reduced to the minimum and stated in pounds sterling and 
provided for by agreement or arbitration by disinterested 
judges, say, three good Dominion Ministers. This couid 
easily be made a preliminary to the constitution, I am told we 
can find precedent for this in the history of Irish affairs. 

The question then is not how long it wiU take for the 
Hindu-Muslim negotiations to reach a settlement, but whether 
and when the British Government will yield to the demands 
of the nation. These demands, though put forward by the 
Congress, are put forward on behalf of the whole nation and 
good for Hindus as well as for Mussahnans, indeed for all who 
aspire for a life of self-respect and honour among the civil- 
ised peoples of the world. The British know very well the in- 
escapable conclusion that this country must be governed by 
our own people and by nobody else. There is no way but 
democracy for a tolerably good government to be maintained 
under modern conditions. So they must yield finally and 
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Iea%^e us to ourselves. How many weeks or how many months 
or years they will take to make up their minds on the present 
crisis is somewhat of a difficult question to answer. Mahatmaji 
expects it will take a few months. For the time being he 
counsels patience for several reasons which are convincing. 
Meanwhile we should be busy. We cannot remain idle. A 
mere programme of meetings is hardly different from idleness. 

Mahatmaji has stated, and some people have heaved a sigh 
of relief, that civil resistance is impracticable with a nation 
divided on communal lines over the question. But action 
need not necessarily take the form of civil resistance of the 
kind that is deemed impracticable owing to these circums- 
tances. It is impossible that millions of good and energetic 
men can be arbitrarily governed under existing conditions 
v.dth the ps^^'chology and the ideas that have been developed 
during the eventful period we have passed. There will be a 
burst up of some kind if nothing is done or it is too long 
delayed. Internal quarrels cannot satisfy people for a long 
lime, however foolish they may be. 

We may not expect the Governor to take the respon- 
sibility of extending prohibition or opening new temples to 
Harijans. But though I cannot speak on behalf of His 
Excellency nov/, I can confidently assert that the 
Prohibition districts will continue to be under Prohibition 
and the temples opened to Harijans will continue to be so 
open. I want, therefore, all non-official organisations in the 
Prohibition districts to put forth as much energy as before 
and vigilance. They should even try to put forth increased 
vigilance and enthusiasm to make up for a certain amount of 
natural deterioration In official work. Even as to the officials 
I believe that there will be no setback. I need hardly say 
that any reversal of policy is bound to be interpreted as a dec- 
laration of v/ar on the Congress. We cannot, however, ask 
for loyal continuance of our policies unless Congressmen con- 
tinue to exert and give every assistance in enforcing Prohibi- 
tion. Congressmen, therefore, in the four dry districts have 
a special duty which they should continue to perform without 
any slackening or doubt or hesitation. 
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PURELY MORAL ISSUE 
By M. K. Gandhi 
December 4, 1939 

The following statement was cabled to The Neti^s 
Chronicle by Gandhiji: 

Mr. Chamberlain is reported to have said, "If imperial- 
ism means the assertion of racial superiority, suppression of 
pohtical and economic freedom of other peoples, the exploita- 
tion of the resources of other countries for the benefit of 
an imperialist country, then I say these are not the character- 
istics of this country.” This is pleasing to the ear but does 
not square with facts. The policy adopted in Kenya, the 
•clove business in Zanzibar, the Ottawa Pact, not to speak 
of the Dominions which exploit the so-called unciviHsed 
races of the earth, do not show as if the imperial spirit was 
dead. Coming nearer home, is the Paramountcy over Indian 
Princes consistent with even elementary democracy, let alone 
death of imperialism? Princes are made and unmade not 
for India’s good. MilHons of Indians remain under undiluted 
autocracy by reason of the Paramountcy. 

Also I fail to see why Britain’s intention about India 
should be dependent upon Muslim, Hindu or any other 
opinion. The only opinion that counts is India’s opinion, not 
even the Congress opinion. India’s opinion can only be as- 
certained by the free vote of her people. The only true and 
democratic method is to ascertain their will through adult 
suffrage or any agreed equivalent. So far as the Congress is 
concerned, the people of Princes’ India should be represented 
precisely on the same footing as those of British India. The 
Muslims and other accepted minorities may be represented 
by separate electorate, if necessary, and in the exact propor- 
tion of their numbers. They will determine what is required 
for their protection. In all matters of common interest a 
composite majority decision should prevail. If a better way 
than a Constituent Assembly can be found for knowing the 
will of the people, so far as I know the Congress will accept 
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it without hesitation. Neither the size of the country nor the 
illiteracy of the masses should be a bar against adult suffrage. 
The election campaign wdl itself be sufficient education for 
the purpose of broadly knowing the popular will. . 

The declaration of British policy about India is a purely 
moral issue, for freedom-loving India has neither the will nor 
the capacity to resort to armed revolt. Nevertheless, it is 
her right to know Britain’s will about her. I am aware that 
Britain can impress men and money from India treated as 
her dependency, but she can get moral weight on her side 
only from an India conscious of her freedom. I am anxious, 
as a friend of Britain bound by many personal ties, that she 
should come out victorious not because of superiorit)^ in the 
use of arms but because of her will to be just all along the 
line. She will then have the true friendship and sympathy 
of millions of people all over the world who have become sick 
of the wanton waste of precious life and of the palpable lies 
disseminated to sustain greed and hunger for dominion. 

Segaon, 4-12-39. 
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THE PRINCES 
By M. K. Gandhi 
December 11, 1939 

Whatever may be said to the contrary I must continue 
to claim to be a friend and well-wisher of the Princes. For, 
my picture of free India has a definite place for them. And 
hence it is that I have been drawing attention to the weak- 
ness of their position as it exists today. The small Princes 
would do well to abdicate the powers they should never have 
possessed and the powers of the bigger ones should be regu- 
larised. I have also ventured to suggest the minimum re- 
quired. 

No one in his wildest imagination thinks that the people 
of the States will for ever remain what they are. They will 
fight for their rights either non-violentlj’’ or violently. In 
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any case, the Princes cannot hold out against millions who 
have become conscious of their power, whether spiritual or 
physical. 

If the Princes will not read the signs of the times, has the 
Paramount Power, which' has ‘rescued’ or ‘created’ them, 
no duty towards the people of the States? Shri Pyarelal 
has examined this question and endeavoured to show, as the 
reader will find elsewhere in this issue of Harijan, that no 
treaty obHgations absolve the Paramount Power from pro- 
tecting the people against misrule, or compel it to recognise 
the Princes as co-equals with itself and free from all control. 
The very word ‘Paramountcy’ involves the final authority 
of the Paramount Power. The so-called treaties are not 
treaties between equals, but conditions and restrictions 
imposed upon those to whom they are given. They are so 
many grants made principally or wholly for the consolidation 
of Paramountcy. Lawyers will no doubt be found who 
would argue that treaties are solemn pledges which can be 
enforced by the Princes. How can a dwarf enforce rights 
against a giant? 

Those who accuse the Congress of bargaining with Eng- 
land when she is engaged in a Hfe and death struggle, do not 
know what they are saying. Anyway I can have no part in 
bargaining. It is against my nature. India’s birthright may 
not be recognised today. It will be when the time comes. 
But the issue must be plainly understood. 

I hold that, in the nature of things, it is impossible for 
the Congress to negotiate with the Princes directly. \Vlien 
the time has come, it will be found that the Paramount 
Power will have negotiated on their behalf with the Con- 
gress or whoever can deliver the goods. Princes must not 
be used or allowed to impede the march of India to freedom, 
even as the I. C. S., a British creation, cannot be allowed to 
do so. Both are bulwarks of the Empire, ' and both will 
either be found to ^deld willing assistance to free India or will 
be disbanded. This is not said to offend them. It is the 
naked truth, "When Britain has shed imperialism, at least , 
so far as India is concerned, it will be discovered that these 
two arms of imperialism were no hindrance on England’s 
path towards the right act. 

As I visualise the war at this stage, I see that it has not 
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yet commenced with grim earnestness. Both parties are dis- 
covering and inventing new methods of destruction, but both 
are, I hope, evading the terrible slaughter which must result 
from any serious impact between the two. Awful as the in- 
discriminate sinking of ships with the attendant loss of life is, 
it will be found to be insignificant compared to what will 
happen when the fight commences in right earnest. Mean- 
while moral issues are being decided for the combatants, 
whether they will or no. I observe that British statesmen 
have now begun to confine the war aims to the freedom of 
European nations. Unless the war comes to an abrupt end, 
they will find It necessary to go back to the original aim of 
saving the world for democracy. This war with the gigantic 
preparations it has necessitated will force the parties to cover 
much vdder moral ground than they have perhaps contem- 
plated. The war may, therefore, ultimately be decided on 
moral issues. At any rate, the Congress, which has volun- 
tarily disarmed itself and chosen the path of peace or non- 
violence, is engaged in bringing the moral issue to the fore- 
front. And If it keeps patient, it may by its sheer insistence 
on the moral issue play an important part in preventing the 
impending holocaust. A clear perception of the problem 
of the Princes is a big part of the moral issue. I invite the 
Princes and their advisers and, last but not least, the British 
statesmen to examine it dispassionately and without the old 
bias. 

Segaon, 11-12-39. 
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LORD ZETLAND’S STATEMENT IN HOUSE 
OF LORDS 

December 14, 1939 

Making a statement in the House of Lords Lord Zetland 

said: 

In spite of the efforts of German propaganda carried 
On by broadcasting and such other means, as are open to 
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them, the Princes and the people of India continue to express 
in no uncertain terms their detestation of the crimes of Nazi 
Germany against all laws of God and man. The Viceroy’s 
war purposes fund for which no appeal has so far been made 
either by the Viceroy or by the Governors and which consists 
therefore of voluntary contributions spontaneously made, 
amounts now to a sum of £750,000. Among the contribu- 
tions earmarked by their donors for special purposes Your 
Lordships may be interested to know of the gift of £7,500 
by the Maharaja of Gondal for the dependents of those who 
were lost in the "Royal Oak”, You will have heard already 
of the munificent gift of His Exalted Highness the Nizam 
of Hyderabad of £100,000 to the Air Ivlinistry to provide a 
Hyderabad squadron for aerial warfare. Another special 
donation is a lakh of rupees by His Highness the Nawab of 
Rampur for motor ambulances, one only of the number of 
similar gifts. These are but examples which it would be easy 
to multiply. 

Lord Zetland added "for the benefit of German pro- 
pagandists who spend much time in explaining to the world 
the miserable plight of the Indian people under the rapacious 
tyranny of Great Britain I feel moved to add a single example 
of the feelings of Indian peasantry themselves in the matter. 
In one district of the Punjab, with a few people of wealth 
among its residents, the Governor was recently handed a 
wholly unsolicited gift of rupees seventeen thousand, all in 
currency notes, to aid in overthrowing Nazi Germany. Such 
things speak for themselves. I make a free gift of this item 
of information to the German gentleman known as Lord 
Haw Haw for inclusion in his next broadcast, A number 
of Princes have not been content to limit their financial assis- 
tance to lump sums of money, but are contributing percen- 
tages of their incomes for the period of war. Some of them, 
with great fighting traditions behind them have placed their 
forces at the disposal of His Majesty and have shown keen 
anxiety themselves to play a part in the actual field of battle; 
a gesture, which is greatly appreciated by His Majesty’s 
Government, even if it is not possible in the present circums- 
tances to take advantage of their desires in this regard. 
Ofiers of additional battalions of troops over and above the 
State earmarked units have been made by Their Highnesses 



of Kashmir and Bikaner. Similarly among martial races, 
particularly in the Punjab, there has been a spontaneous and 
eager desire to enlist in the armed forces of the Crown. 

In the political field I regret to say that difficulties 
v/ith which your lordships are familiar persist. In the 
Punjab and in the Bengal and in the Sind the Governments 
and legislatures are functioning normally and with success. In 
Assam, where the Ministry under a Congress Prime Minister 
resigned an alternative Government under Sir Syed Muham- 
mad Saadulla, a former Prime Minister has accepted office; but 
in the remaining seven provinces in which the Congress 
Ministries were in office, the administration has been taken 
over by the Governors with the result that wholly contrary 
to our desires the hands of the clock have been put back 
thirty years to before the days of the Minto-Morley consti- 
tution. I should add for the information of your lordships 
that the transition has been effected smoothly; that there 
has been no reversal of policy in any important respect and 
that broadly speaking, the measures promoted by the 
Mim'stries and assented to by the Legislatures before they 
resigned, are being given effect to by the Governors. 

Since I last addressed your lordships on the matter 
there has been a further meeting of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress and a further statement of their 
position. There is a sentence contained in it, which I 
warmly welcome; it runs as fellows — 'it is inherent in every 
form of Satyagraha’ — that is to say passive resistance — 'that 
no effort is spared to achieve an honourable settlement with 
an opponent.’ That I need hardly say is what we ourselves 
most earnestly desire. 

What then, you may ask, stands in the way? Not the 
least of the obstacles is difference of opinion between the 
Congress and the Moslem League as to the relations of the 
Congress and what for want of better term are described 
compendiously ?-S minorities. The nature of this difference 
is well illustrated by another sentence in the most recent 
statement by the Congress Working Committee, which runs 
as follows — 'The Committee wish to declare that no com- 
munal considerations arise in meeting the demands of the 
Congress.’ I am sure they are sincere in holding that belief; 
nevertheless, it is one which His Majesty s Government are 
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end between the leaders of the Congress and of the All-India 
hloslem League that they were invited by the Viceroy, not 
long since to meet one another. 

I would appeal to the leaders of the Congress as the 
largest and most powerful political organisation in India to 
endeavour to understand the difficulties which are respon- 
sible for the attitude of the All-India Moslem League. How 
great is the need for such an understanding is shown by the 
instruction issued a few days ago by the President of the 
All-India Moslem League to the Moslems throughout India 
to observe 22nd of this month as 'Day of Deliverance and 
Thanksgiving that the Congress Governments ceased to 
function.’ I would equall}’" appeal to the President of the 
All-India Moslem League to consider the effect of such action 
upon the relations between the two communities generally 
and also between the Congress and the All-India Moslem 
League. Will they not call a truce in order that there may 
be free and friendly discussion between them with a view to 
reaching that agreement, of which Mr. Gandhi has written? 
I derive some little encouragement from the report, which 
has reached me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Jinnah 
have arranged to meet one another for further discussion. 

That is all to the good and I venture to hope that they 
may cover a wide field for I am convinced that so long as 
the legislatures are divided on communal rather than on 
political lines so long will serious difficulty be experienced in 
the working of democratic institutions with success. What 
we have to aim at is a state of affairs under which the legis- 
lator v/ill think of himself as an Indian first and as Hindu 
or Moslem afterwards. When that has been achieved the 
greatest stumbling block in the way of India’s progress will 
have been removed. 

There are, of course, other matters which have to be 
taken into account. There is the defence of India, our 
obligations to the Princes and the position which our own 
people have built up in India by the enterprise of generations, 
to mention only some of them. But the supreme problem 
of the moment is that of minorities and it is for this reason 
that I confine myself to it this afternoon. 

Let me, however, conclude as I began with an assur- 
ance to your lordships that, while there are these internal 
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difficulties, they do not lessen the abhorrence with which 
men of all creeds and communities in India view the Nazi 
system against which we have taken up arms. I have 
noticed an attempt on the part of the German propaganda 
department to propagate the idea that Indians should look 
to Nazi Germany for their freedom. The conception of 
'Hitler the liberator’ is so grotesque as to bring a smile to 
the face of anyone except possibly a German and if Hitler 
and his associates imagine that they may look for aid from 
India they are 'heading for one of the greatest disillusion - 
ments of their lives. 
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STATEMENT OF PANDIT JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 
ON LORD ZETLAND’S STATEMENT 

Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But many of his re- 
cent utterances can hardly be termed responsible or helpful. I 
have no desire to discuss his latest speech in any detail. He 
has raised some novel points and arguments and laid stress on 
the minorities question specially. No one in India can possi- 
, bly ignore this question and all of us are obviously desirous 
of solving it to the satisfaction of the various parties con- 
cerned. 

How is it to be solved within the context of democracy? 
Obviously, the fundamental principles governing any consi- 
deration of any aspect of the Indian problem are democracy 
and unity of India. The suggestion put forward by the Con- 
gress that all these matters should be decided by a Constituent 
j!\ssembly meets in principle all the difficulties raised. Tliis 
does not mean that all our problems are simple of solution or 
that there will not be complications and difficulties to face. 
But it does offer not only a suitable method but the only way 
within the context of democracy. The mass of people by 
adult suffrage elect their representatives; all the principal 
minorities are represented and have a voice in the shaping of 
India’s future. In regard to their particular problems it may 
be said that a minority’s rights might be over-ridden by 
majority vote. That has been got over by the suggestion that 
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such rights should be settled by agreements. If there is no 
agreement about a specific issue then the only proper course 
is to refer it to an independent arbitration such as the League 
of Nations or the International Court at the Hague. 

Nothing could be fairer than this and no minority can 
possibly object to it. It avoids the possibility of the majority 
forcing its will on a minority in regard to the minorities’ 
special rights and interests. It avoids also the absurdity of a 
minority imposing its will on a majority. The importance of 
the Constituent Assembly procedure is to get the real opinion 
of the masses, Hindus, Muslims, sikhs etc., through their 
elected representatives. The question does not arise then of 
who the Congress represents or the Muslim League or any 
other party. If these organisations command the confidence 
of the people their nominees will be elected to the Constituent 
Assembly. 

I agree with Lord Zetland that it is a little absurd to 
consider the Moslems in India as a miaority. Not only their 
great numbers but the fact that in large areas of the country 
they are in a majority makes it clear that no minority question 
really arises. Ordinarily speaking, such numbers warrant no 
protection as they can well look after their own interests. 
As a matter of fact, in predominantly Moslem areas Hke the 
Punjab, Bengal, Smd, the N. W. F. P. and Baluchistan the 
minorities are non-Muslims and many of them have demanded 
protection. If India is looked at as a whole these various 
factors balance one another and prevent misbehaviour of any 
rehgious or racial group. 

Lord Zetland unfortunately still thinks in terms of a 
bygone age and has a semi-feudal outlook on life. He does 
not realise that new forces are convulsing India, Even among 
the Muslims the mass of the people are claiming their own 
rights from their upper class and sometimes their semi-feudal 
leaders. The problems of India are essentially economic 
though a continuous attempt is made and has again been made 
by Lord Zetland to make them appear to be racial and minority 
problems. Lord Zetland possibly still thinks of the Princes 
of India as the hereditary rulers and of the Rajputs and other 
classes as the obvious military class. But things are very 
different in the India of to-day and all this attempt to hide the 
real issues cannot last long in this dynamic situation. 
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I can well understand the opposition of the British 
Government to the idea of the Constituent Assembly because 
such an Assembly necessarily puts an end to British Imperial- 
ism. Between the position of Indian nationalism and that of 
British imperialism there is no common factor. If the British 
Government is unable to agree to India determining her future 
we are equally unable to agree to the British Government 
interfermg in any way in such a decision. "We agree to differ 
and the future will decide whose will prevails. But I cannot 
understand how in reason any individual or group ia India, 
standing for Indian freedom, more specially standing for real 
democracy in India, can oppose the Constituent Assembly 
conception. Are they afraid of going to the electorate? The 
only alternative to this is that they prefer British rule or inter- 
ference with Indian freedom. There is no other way of having 
a free constitution to India and every other method involves 
a measure of dictation from abroad. The alternatives are, 
as previously stated, continuation of British domiaation and 
the development, sporadically or otherwise of Sovietism in 
India. I do not know how the mass of Indian people will 
decide in the particular matter bitt I am prepared to leave it 
to them and take the risk. The days of small groups at the 
top deciding the fate of India cannot last. 
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SHRI C. RAJAGOPALACHARIAR’S REPLY TO LORD 

ZETLAND 

It is difiScult to believe that with such ability of under- 
standing as the Secretary of State undoubtedly possesses, he 
could have missed otherwise than deliberately the principal 
point in Gandhiji’s plea. -Gandhiji asks for British help in the 
settlement of what has been called the communal differences, 
by terminating what he has called the 'see-saw’ process 
which prevents settlement. He has asked that Britain 
should not remain uncommitted but should decide once 
for all that the question of the constitution of India be re- 
mitted to a duly elected Indian Assembly of representatives 
of all communities, it being understood that the interests of 
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minorities should be safeguarded as far as possible by agree- 
ment rather than by majority vote. The Secretary of State 
'.nleads that it is not within his power to impose an agreement 
;nd that it could only be reached by Indians themselves. 

This is just what Gandhiji wants to be allowed to be 
done, but it cannot be done if Britain refuses to commit her- 
self in any way but contents herself by asking the majority 
to make up with a minority, who, therefore, feel no call to be 
reasonable. 

Referring to Gandliiji’s suggestion that a Constituent 
Assembly should be summoned subject to safeguards to the 
satisfaction of minorities. Lord Zetland says that the British 
Government also regard it as essential for constitutional 
advance, 'by whatever means it is to be obtained,’ that the 
assent of the minorities should be secured. The means makes 
all the difference for getting the assent of the minorities. The 
Secretary of State wants an agreement beforehand to be 
reached by party organisations and hesitates to agree to con- 
vene an assembly of elected representatives with an instruc- 
tion to come to an agreement which shall be final and bind- 
ing. For some reason or other the British Government turn 
the blind eye to the essential point. 

I am glad that the Secretary of State has made it clear 
that 'so long as the legislatures are divided on communal rather 
than on poHtical lines, so long will serious difficulties be ex- 
perieftced in the working of democratic institutions with suc- 
cess.’ I hope that this observation which confirms the definite 
conclusions of the British Government in 1935 does not 
merel}’- convey an explanation for refusing to go forward, 
but indicates a definite policy on the part of the British Gov- 
ernment to foster nationalism as distinguished from the 
encouragement of communal divisions. 

It is heartening to read that the Secretaty of State 
"warmly welcomes” the statement of the Congress "Working 
Committee that before any Satyagraha is undertaken no 
effort would be spared to achieve an honourable settlement. 
He says that this was also the British Government’s most 
earnest desire. Let us hope that they are examining, there- 
fore, the demand made for a definite commission to a duly 
elected official body of representatives of the people of India 
to frame their own constitution. 
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Difficulties expressed as regards the absence of details 
as to the nature and constitution of the Assembly cannot 
really stand in the way of a pronouncement of pohcy. 
There is enough talent available to British Government, if 
once they agree to remit the question to a Constituent As- 
sembly, for framing all the necessary details. No one will 
quarrel over the details if the principle is really and defini- 
tely agreed to. 

The Secretary of State has stated in Parliament that 
there has been no reversal of poHcy in any important respect 
since the assumption of administration by Governors and 
that, broadly speaking, the measures promoted by the Alinis- 
tries before they resigned are being given effect to by the 
Governors. This statement of fact, let us hope, also enun- 
ciates a policy which will be strictly adhered to in the future; 
for instance, I should say that there need be no difficulties in 
the extension of Prohibition with the revenues provided 
therefore by the Legislature. 

I cannot help repeating what I have said before that 
Britain has the opportunity to do something infiuiitely better 
for India, for herself and for the world, 'than offering such 
explanations. It can give to India the right to frame her 
constitution, through her own representatives and help the 
communal differences to be solved thereby, rather than 
merely seek a defence behind them. Nobody in India looks 
to Hitler for liberation but we expect and ask that Britain 
should liberate India. 

The principle of self-determination would become a 
farce, if any objecting organisation should be allowed to 
become an impediment in spite of the Majority’s willingness 
to safeguard everj'' right. 
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GANDHIJI ON “THE MORAL ISSLfE” 
'December 15, 1939 

Clarification of Mahatma Gandhi’s attitude towards the 
war is contained in a letter, which Mahatma Gandhi wrote 
to a 'western friend’ in reply to his letter wherein he had 
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argued, ''Wc, at the present exploited and subordinated peoples 
of the world, cannot afFord to have the Germans win and I 
fear that, if she should, as a result of our refusing to be our 
share in obstructing her at this time, we could not escape our 
moral responsibility for the consequences.” 

Sa3's Mahatma Gandhi in his reply: — 

"I cling to an old superstition, if it may be so-called. 
When in doubt on a matter involving no immorality either 
v/ay I toss and actually read in it divine guidance. I have 
no other scientific basis. To attribute residuary powers to 
God is a scientific mode, in mj'' opinion. In this crisis, too, 
I have resorted to a kind of toss. If I had my way, you 
know what would have happened. That was not to be. The 
Congress way^ was not only not immoral, for it, it was the 
only moral way. Hence I kept mj'self with the Congress. 

My object was and stiU is to push forth the non-violent 
way as it was in mj'- own proposal. The Congress way made 
room for the interpretation you have put upon it. But I 
do not regard it as a condition. It is a toss. If the British 
intention is pure, says the Congress we plunge. The way 
to test the intention is to know the British mind about India. 
If it is pure, then it is clear that God wants the Congress to 
throw its whole weight on the side of Britain, so that ultimately 
the victory ma)'^ go not to the strongest arms but to the 
strongest cause. 

What you want is alreadj'’ at Britain’s disposal. She 
draws men and money without let or hindrance to get these. 
The Congress won’t tolerate violence, let us assume. Then 
Britain has nothing to fear from the Congress in the violent 
wa3\ And I hold -that considered from the non-violent 
standpoint, which, in my opinion, is the only point worth 
considering, it would be immoral for the Congress to give her 
moral support to Britain unless the latter’s moral position is 
made clear. I do not lay down the law as you do about 
Nazism. The Germans are as much human beings as you 
and I are. Nazism like other 'isms’ is a toy of to-day. It 
will share the same fate as the other 'isms.’ 

I fancy I see the distinction between you and me — ^ymu, 

>. as a westerner, cannot subordinate reason to faith. I, as an 

Indian, cannot subordinate faith to reason even if I will. You 
tempt the Lord God with your reason; I won’t as the Gita saj's 

II 
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God is the Fifth or the unknown, deciding 

factor. 

In. spite of our intellectual differences, our hearts have 
always been and shall be one.” 


49 

INDEPENDENCE 
By M, K. Gandhi 
'Deceviher 17 i 1939 

From a correspondent’s letter I take the following extract: 

"While you ask for India’s Independence you promise 
nothing in return. Don’t you think a promise of active 
partnership would show a spirit of reciprocity and may well 
be given? Co-operation and interdependence is the law of 
life. India is in no position, even if it gets Independence, 
to be able to retain it. In Anglo-Indian partnership is our 
best hope, and a 'Constituent Assembly’ on a wide franchise 
win only make confusion worse confounded. This work 
can only be rightly done by a few wise men. 

In the first place, the Congress has not asked for 
Independence. It has asked for a declaration of Britain’s war 
aims. Secondly, Independence, when it comes, will come 
because India is ripe for it. Therefore there can be no con- 
sideration to be given for it. It is not a marketable thing. It 
is a status. This, however, does not mean a frog in the well 
status. There may or may not be an alliance with Britain. 
My hope is that there will be. So long as I have a share in 
the attainment of Independence, it will be through non- 
violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty 
or settlement with Britain. 

I must dissent from the correspondent’s view that "India 
is in no position, even if it gets Independence, to be able to re- 
tain it,” This is surely a contradiction in terms. The cor- 
respondent has involved himself in it because he thinks that\j 
Independence can be a gift from someone, India will never ' 
have it until it is able to keep it against the whole world. 
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The alliance with Britain will be not for India’s protection 
but for mutual benefit. So long as she needs Britain’s pro- 
tection for whatever cause, her status will be less than In- 
dependence. We see the mockery of it going on in Europe 
today among the small nations. Their Independence is on 
the sufferance of big nations. I attach little importance to 
such Independence. So long as the basis of society is force, 
smaller nations must hold their status on sufferance. I 
should not be interested in India being in such a position. 
And India is not a small nation. I would far rather have 
India engaged indefinitely in a non-violent fight for gaining 
her Independence than be satisfied with anything less as her 
goal. She can settle down to peace only when she has In- 
dependence which she can hold against any combination. This 
is possible only on a non-violent basis. It may be far off. It 
may not be realised in my Hfetime. It may even take genera- 
tions. I have patience enough to wait. Joy lies in the 
fight, in the attempt, in the suffering involved, not in the 
victory itself. For, victory is imphed in such an attempt. 

I see no difficulty in a Constituent Assembly elected on 
a wide franchise. But I do in an Assembly of wise men. 
Where are they? Who will certify to their wisdom? 

Segaon, 17-12-39. 


50 

THE WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTION ON 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION 

Wnrdha, December 18 to 22, 1939 

The Working Committee took stock of the political 
situation and passed the following resolution: 

The Working Committee have studied with regret the 
recent pronouncements of the Secretary of State for India. 
His reference to the communal question merely clouds the 
issue and takes the public mind off the central fact that the 
British Government have failed to define their war aims especi- 
ally with regard to India’s freedom. 

In the opinion of the Working Committee the com- 
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miinal questioa will never be satisfactorily solved so long as 
the different parties are to look to a third party, through 
whose favour they expect to gain special privileges, even 
though it may be at the expense of the nation. The rule of 
a foreign power over a people involves a division among the 
elements composing it. The Congress has never concealed 
from itself the necessity of uniting the various divisions. It 
is the one organisation which in order to maintain its national 
character has consistently tried, not always without success, 
■to bring about unity. But the Working Committee ate con- 
vinced that lasting unity will only come when foreign rule 
is completely withdrawn. Events that have happened since 
the last meeting of the Committee have confirmed this 
opinion. The Working Committee are aware that the in- 
dependence of India cannot be maintained, if there are 
warring elements within the country. The Committee are 
therefore entitled to read in the British Government’s rais- 
ing the communal question reluctance to part with power. 
The Constituent Assembh'’ as proposed by the Congress is 
the only way to attain a final settlement of communal 
questions. The proposal contemplates fullest representation 
of all communities with separate electorates where necessary. 
It has already been made clear on behalf of the Congress that 
minority rights will be protected to the satisfaction of the 
minorities concerned, difference, if any, being referred to an 
impartial tribunal. 

Congressmen must have by now realised that indepen- 
dence is not to be won without very hard work. Since the 
Congress is pledged to non-violence, the final sanction behind 
it is Civil Resistance, which is but a part of Satyagraha. Satya- 
graha means good-will towards ah, especially towards oppo- 
nents- Therefore it is the duty of individual Congressmen 
to promote and seek good-wiU. Success of the programme 
of Khaddar as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony 
and economic independence is indispensable. The Working 
Committee, therefore, hope that all Congress organisations 
will, by a vigorous prosecution of the constructive programme, 
prove themselves fit to take up the call when it comes. 
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INDEPENDENCE DAY 

Following resolution was passed — 

In view of the present political crisis" and the urgent 
necessity of preparing the country for the struggle that may 
be forced upon us, in the near future by the attitude of the 
British Government towards our demands, it was felt that the 
Independence Pledge for this year should be so framed as to 
help in the preparation already on foot. The following reso- 
lution was therefore passed: 

The Working Committee draw the attention of all Con- 
gress Committees, Congressmen and the country to the neces- 
sity of observing properly and with due solemnity Indepen- 
dence Day on January 26, 1940. Ever since 1930 this day 
has been regularly observed all over the country and it has 
become a landmark in our struggle for independence. Owing 
to the crisis through which India and the world are now pass- 
ing and the possibility of our struggle for freedom being con- 
tinued in an intenser form, the next celebration of this Day 
has a special significance attached to it. This celebration 
must therefore not only be the declaration of our national 
v/ill to freedom, but a preparation for that struggle and a 
pledge to disciplined action.^ 

The Working Committee, therefore, call upon all Con- 
gress Committees and individual Congressmen to take the 
pledge prescribed below in public meetings called for the 
purpose. Where owing to illness or other physical disability, 
or to being in an out of way place, individual Congressmen 
are unable to attend a public meeting, they should take the 
pledge in their homes, individually or in groups. The 
Working Committee advise organisations and individuals to 
notify their Provincial Congress Committees of the meetings 
held as well as the individual or group pledges taken. Tlte 
Committee hope that none who does not believe in the con- 
tents of the pledge will take it merely for the sake of form. 
Those Congressmen who do not believe in the prescribed pledge 
should notify their disapproval, stating reasons therefore to 
the Provincial Congress Committee, giving their names and 
addresses. This information is required not for the purpose 
of any disciplinary action but for the purpose of ascertaining 
the strength of disapproval of anjnhing contained in the 
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pledge. The Working Committee have no desire to impose 
the pledge on unwiUing Congressmen. In a non-violent 
organisation compulsion can have httle place. The launch- 
ing of civil disobedience requires the disciplined fulfilment 
of the essential conditions thereof. 

PLEDGE 

"We believe that it is an inalienable right of the 
Indian people, as of any other people, to have freedom 
and enjoy the fruits of their toil and have the necessities 
of life, so that they may have full opportunities of 
growth. We believe also that if any Government dep- 
rives a people of these rights and oppresses them, the peo- 
ple have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The 
British Government in India has not only deprived the 
Indian people of their freedom but has based itself on the 
exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India econo- 
mically, politically, culturally and spiritually. We be- 
lieve, therefore, that India must sever the British connec- 
tion and attain Puma Swaraj or Complete Independence. 

"We recognise that the most effective way of gain- 
ing our freedom is not through violence. India has 
gained strength and self-reliance and marched a long 
way to Swaraj following peaceful and legitimate 
methods, and it is by adhering to these methods that 
our country'’ will attain Independence. 

"We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of 
India and solemnly resolve to carry out non-violently 
the struggle for freedom till Puma Swaraj is attained. 

"We believe that non-violent action in general and 
preparation for non- violent direct action in particular, 
require successful working of the constructive pro- 
gramme of Eliadi, communal harmony and removal of 
untouchability. We shall seek every opportunity of 
spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinc- 
tion of caste or creed. We shall endeavour to raise from 
ignorance and poverty those who have been neglected 
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and to advance to every way the interests of those who 
are considered to be backward and suppressed. We 
know that though we are out to destroy the imperialis- 
tic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen, whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction 
betu^’cen the caste Hindus and Harijans must be abol- 
ished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in 
their daily conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non- 
violent conduct. Though our religious faith may be 
different, in our mutual relations we will act as children 
of mother India, bound by common nationality and 
common political and economic interest. 

"Charkha and Khadi are an integral part of our 
constructive programme, for the resuscitation of the 
seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We 
shall, therefore, spin regularly, use for personal require- 
ments nothing but Khadi, and so far as possible, pro- 
ducts of village handicrafts only and endeavour to make 
others do lilcewise. 

"We pledge ourselves to a disciplined observance of 
Congress principles and policies and to keep in readiness 
to respond to the call of the Congress, whenever it may 
come, for carrying on the struggle for the independence 
of India.” 


51 

VICEREGAL COMMUNIQUE ON GANDHI-VICEROY 

TALKS 

New Delhi, February 5, 1940 

In. response to an invitation from the Viceroy Mahatma 
Gandhi had an interview with him on February 5, 1940 on 
the present political situation in the country. The interview 
lasted for two hours and a half. The following communique 
which was agreed to between the Viceroy and Mahatma 
Gandhi was issued: 
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In response to an invitation from His Excellency Mr. 
GandEi to-day came to see the Viceroy. A prolonged and 
very friendly discussion took place in which the whole posi- 
tion v/as exhaustively examined. Mr. Gandhi made it clear 
at the outset of the conversation that he had no mandate 
from the Congress Working Committee, that he was not 
empowered to commit in any way, and that he could speak 
on behalf of himself only. 

His Excellency set out in some detail the intentions and 
the proposals of His Majesty’s Government. He empha- 
sised in the first place their earnest desire that India should 
attain Dominion Status at the earliest possible moment, and 
to facilitate the achievement of that status by all means in 
their power. He drew attention to the complexity and 
difficulty of certain of the issues that called for disposal in 
that connection,- in particular, the issue of defence in a 
Dominion position. He made it clear that His Majesty’s 
Government were only too ready to examine the whole of 
the field in consultation with representatives of all parties 
and interests in India when the time came. He made clear 
also the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government, to shorten 
the transitional period and to bridge it as effectively as 
possible. 

His Excellency drew attention to the fact that, as he 
recently repeated at Baroda, the Federal scheme of the Act, 
while at present in suspense, afforded the swiftest stepping 
stone to Dominion Status, and that its adoption, with the 
consent of all concerned, wonld facilitate the solution of 
many of the problems that had to be faced in that connec- 
tion. 

He added that the offer put forward by him in Novem- 
ber last of an expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive 
Council on the lines and on the basis- then indicated remained 
open and that His Majesty’s Government were prepared to 
give immediate effect to that offer. 

Subject to the consent of the parties affected. His 
Majesty’s Government would be prepared also to reopen the 
Federal scheme so as to expedite the achievement of Domi- 
nion StaUTS and to facilitate the settlement after' the War 
of the Issues to which it gave rise. 

Mr. Gandhi expressed appreciation of the spirit in 
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which these proposals were put forward, but made it clear 
that they did not, in his view, at this stage, meet the full 
demand of the Congress Party. He suggested, and the 
Viceroy agreed, that in the circumstances it would be pre- 
ferable to defer for the present further discussions with the 
object of a solution of the difficulties which had arisen. 


• j2 

GANDHIJI’S STATEIvlENT ON HIS TALKS WITH THE 

VICEROY 

Delhi, February 6, 1940 

The vital difference between the Congress demand and 
the Viceroy’s offer consists in the fact that the Viceroy’s 
offer contemplates final determination of India’s destiny by 
British Government whereas the Congress contemplates just 
the contrary. The Congress position is that the test of real 
freedom consists in the people of India determining their 
own destiny without outside interference. 

I see no prospect whatsoever of a peaceful and honour- 
able settlement between England and India unless the vital 
difference is obliterated and England decides upon the right 
course, namely, accepting the position that the time has 
come when India must be allowed to determine her own 
constitution and her status. When this is done the question 
of defence, the question of minorities, the question of 
Princes and the question of European interests will be auto- 
matically dissolved. 

Let me make this a little clearer. Safeguards for the 
rights of minorities is not only a common cause but a repre- 
sentative assembly of Indians cannot evolve a stable consti- 
tution without the fullest satisfaction being given to the 
legitimate minorities. I use the word legitimate advisedly be- 
cause I see that minorities crop up like mushrooms till there 
will be no majority left. By the fullest satisfaction I mean 
satisfaction which will not militate against progress of the 
nation as a whole. 

I would therefore in the event of differences refer them 
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to the highest and most impartial tribunal that can be con- 
ceived by human ingenuity. Its voice shall be final as to 
tvhat will amount to the fullest satisfaction of minority in- 
terests. 

So far as defence is concerned surely it will be the 
primary concern of free India to make her own arrangement. 
It may well be that India would want elaborate preparations 
and would want Britain’s help if it is given to enable het to 
do so. Thanks to Imperial policy, unarmed India is left; 
wholly unprotected except by British bayonets and Indian 
soldiers which British power has brought into being. It is a 
position humiliating alike to Britain and India. I am per- 
sonally not concerned because if I carry India with me I would 
want nothing beyond a police force for protection against 
dacoits and the Hke. But so far as defence is concerned un- 
armed and peaceful India would rely on the goodwill of 
the whole world. But I admit that it is only a day-dream 
at the present moment. 

So far as European interests are concerned the emphasis 
on the word European must be wholly removed. But that 
does not mean that a free India should be free to confiscate 
European interests or any other interests. There would be 
as there should be provision for reasonable compensation 
for any existing interests which are legitimate and not 
harmful to the nation. It follows that there can be no 
question of favouritism which is being enjoyed to-day by 
European interests. I would regard them as big zamindars 
or capitahsts and they would be placed on the same footing 
as these. 

So far as the Princes are concerned they are free to 
join the National Assembly which will determine . India’s 
fate not as individuals but as duly elected representatives of 
their own people. As Princes they are big vassals of the 
Crown. I fancy they have no status apart from the Crown, 
certainly not superior to the Crown itself. If the Crown 
parts with the power it to-day enjoys over the whole of 
India, naturally the Princes have to, and it should be their 
pride to look up to the successor of the Crown, namely, the 
people of India for the preservation of their status. I hope 
this will not be considered to be a tall claim made by me on 
behalf not of the Congress, not of any single party, but of 
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tlie unrepresented dumb millions. No claim made on their 
behalf can be considered too tall. I am myself an insigni- 
ficant being. But I am supposed to have some hold over 
these dumb millions. I know that in every fibre of my be- 
ing I am also one of them. Without them I am noting. 
I do not even want to exist. I want on their behalf an 
honourable settlement with Britain without even a non- 
violent fight. M)' dictionary has no such expression as 
violent fight. Yesterdaj'- I put this view before His Ex- 
cellency in as courteous and friendly language as I was cap- 
able of using. We approached the discussion as personal 
friends each believing in the other’s sincerity. We under- 
stood each other and both recognised that there still existed 
a wide gulf between the position taken by the British Gov- 
ernment as explained by him and the position taken by the 
Congress which I put forward though not as an accredited re- 
presentative of the Congress but certainly as a self- 
appointed representative of the dumb millions. We parted 
as friends. I have no disappointment in me that the nego- 
tiations have failed. That failure I am going to use, as I 
am sure he is going to use as a stepping stone to success. But 
if that success does not come in the near future I can only 
say Heaven help India, Britain and the world. The pre- 
sent war must not be decided by a clash of arms but must 
be decided by the moral strength that each party can show''. 
If Britain cannot recognise India’s legitimate claims, what 
will it be but Britain’s moral bankruptcy? 
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APPENDIX I 

STATEMENT ON WAR SITUATION BY JAMIAT- 

UL-ULEMA 

September 16-18, 1939 

The following resolution defining the attitude of the Jainiat- 
ul-Ulema to^uards the present European war was adopted 
by the Working CoimniUee of the Jamiaf at its Meerut 
sessioji held on September 26, 27 and 18: 

Britain justifies its participation in the Polish-German 
war under the cover of specious arguments and calls upon its 
dependencies and colonies and other countries to assist it in 
its defence of freedom and' democracy. The Viceroy of 
India has also appealed to Indians in the name of democracy 
and freedom to help the Allies. 

The committee has given its most anxious consideration 
to, and has most thoroughly examined every aspect of, the 
present international situation in the fight of the lofty teach- 
ings of Islam, the demands of patriotism and the highest 
principles of ethics. The committee has also examined in 
detail the arguments advanced by Britain in defence of its 
stand and the underlying motives of the British Government 
in going to war against Germany, in order to arrive at right 
conclusions. 

So far as the present British policy is concerned, we are 
sorry to state that it does not provide any valid basis for 
encouragement for the Indian people. Looking at the first 
plea, that is, defence of freedom of nations, we are confronted 
with the happenings in Czechoslovakia, Austria, Abyssinia, 
and Albania, where freedom was wantonly sacrificed and the 
dictators carried on a campaign of fire and destruction and 
perpetrated all sorts of terrors and barbarity against those 
free people. Britain silently watched this spectacle. Even 
if it may not be proved that Britain was a party to the occu- 
pation of Abyssinia by Italy, it cannot be controverted that 
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Britain did not stand for the freedom of the weaker nations 
and allowed the German and Italian dictators to enslave 
them. Moreover, Britain is itself responsible for keeping 
many nations in bondage and has adopted a deliberate poHcy 
.of violence and oppression to keep them in subjection and to 
suppress their struggle for freedom. 'We are faced with 
tt’^ranny that reigns in India and Palestine. The bombing of 
Waziristan and other frontier tribes and the aggressive occu- 
pation of Hadhrament in South Arabia are facts which may 
not be denied. It is difficult to put any favourable construc- 
tion on these events and actions on the part of Britain. Does 
Britain sincerely desire the freedom of nations and is it willing 
to defend the liberties of independent people? 

On examination, the second plea of the defence of 
democracy and the extermination of dictatorships, is also 
found to be equally untenable. We fail to appreciate how 
Britain is concerned in the matter if the German nation is 
reconciled with dictatorship in its own country. After all, 
the German nation alone is concerned with the form of its 
government. Shall we understand that if there were a demo- 
cratic form of Government in Germany instead of a dictator- 
ship which has committed aggression against Poland, we 
should have justified the aggression just because Germany 
was a democracy? Is Germany’s action in Poland an)'’ 
worse than the barbarities in Palestine at the hands of the so- 
called British democracy? Are we expected to justify the 
atrocities and bombing operations in Waziristan and against 
other independent frontier tribes just because Britain happens 
to be a democracy? 

So far as India is concerned we are confronted with the 
latest exhibition of British democratic policy In the declara- 
tion of war by the Viceroy on behalf of India without even 
caring to consult Indian public opinion. In any case, v/e fail 
to understand why Britain involved itself in the horrors of a 
war in defence of democracy but did not care to defend the 
Spanish Republic and is not willing to establish a democratic 
form of government in its colonies and dependencies. 

The Jamiat-ul-UIema-i-HInd is committed to the demo- 
cratic principle. It firmly believes that the principles which 
are enunciated in the teachings of Islam stand for a nobler 
ideal of democracy than the one demonstrated to the world 
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by the so-called European democracies. Under Islamic demo- 
cracy the majorities and minorities Hve in perfect peace and 
security. The Jamiat pins no faith in the European dictator- 
ships but it regrets to find that the British poHcy in this war 
does not reveal the sHghtest indication of love of democracy. 

Looking at the third plea of supporting the oppressed we 
fail to understand why Britain did not come to the rescue of 
Tripoh, Syria, Abyssinia, Albania, Czechoslovakia and 
Palestine, which were no less oppressed than Poland, and 
allowed them to be victimised by the oppressors. 

The fourth specious plea is the one relating to the ful- 
fillment of promises and the sanctity of agreements. We are 
only too painfully aware of the continuous and deliberate 
breach of promises ever since the days of Queen Victoria, and 
even earlier, and in particular the breach of promises made 
by Britain during the last Great War. In spite of the repeated 
declaration made by responsible British statesmen regarding the 
territorial integrity of the various States which fought against 
them and the sanctity of the holy places of Islam, the victori- 
ous Allies dismembered the Titrkish Empire and violated the 
sanctity of the holy places of Islam with impunity. 

In its deliberations, the committee had to consider the 
whole of this background and has come to the conclusion that 
the committee cannot subscribe to these specious pleas or con- 
sider these arguments as valid. It has noted the fact that a 
number of Govermnents and individuals from amongst the 
Muslims have, hastened to pledge their support to Britain on 
account of their political exigencies and for selfish motives 
and are now trumpeting these pleas. We fail to see how 
even they can efface from the hearts of the Muslims the me- 
mory of a continuous chain of events from the time of the 
Great War right up to the present and persuade a God-fearing 
Mussalman or a genuine patriot to support Britain in the pre- 
sent situation. 

We have also to look at the question from another angle. ^ 
We have to consider whether our co-operation with Britain 
in the war will help the best interests of India or the Mussal- 
mans. We fail to draw any positive conclusions from his- 
torical antecedents. India made every sacrifice and under- 
went unbearable sufferings to help British imperialism during 
the last Great War, and prolonged its bondage in consequence. 
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\Vhat is there to assure Indians that helping Britain in the 
present juncture -will secure their national freedom and that 
British imperialism in the event of another victory will not 
treat Indians with greater highhandedness under the cover of 
the so-called democratic reforms. We are alarmed at the 
recent amendment to the Government of India Act which 
has crippled whatever little autonomy was given to the pro- 
vinces. 

The Jamiat-ul-Ulema has always stood for the ideal of 
complete independence. It considers the securing of inde- 
pendence for India its religious, political and ethical duty. 

Considering all these factors together, the working com- 
mittee of the Jamiat-ul-UIema-i-Hind finds no valid reason 
to support British imperialism in this war. It is the consi- 
dered view of this committee that in the present critical situa- 
tion the Muslims of India, in fact all Indians, should imme- 
diately unite to formulate a common policy and arrive at a 
decision which should be in keeping with our national self- 
respect and dignity. Herein lies the real guarantee of their 
freedom and emancipation. 
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AlUSLIM LEAGUE RESOLUTION ON INDIA 
AND WAR 

September IS, 1939 

The following is the text of the resolution: 

“The Working Committee of the AU-India Muslim 
League appreciate the course adopted by H. E. the Viceroy in 
inviting Air. Al. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim 
League and apprising him of the position regarding the inter- 
national situation resulting in war and his own views, to be 
conveyed to the Muslim League. The Working Committee 
have given their most earnest consideration to H. E. the Vice- 
roy’s views conveyed to them by the President and also to 
the pronouncement made by the Viceroy since the declaration 
of war by Great Britain as also His Excellency’s address to the 
members of the Central Legislature on September 11, 1939. 

The Committee are of opinion that the views expressed 
by the Council of the All-India Muslim League by its resolu- 
tion No. 8 of August 27, 1939, in the following words: 
'While deploring the policy of the British Government to- 
wards the Aluslims of India by attempting to force upon them 
against their will a constitution and in particular the Federal 
scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, 
which allows a permanent hostile communal majority to 
trample upon their religious, political, social and economic 
rights and the utter neglect and indifference shown by the 
Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed pro- 
vinces in exercising their special powers to protect and secure 
justice to the minorities and towards the Arabs in Palestine 
in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in 
these circumstances if the British Government desires to enlist 
the support and the sympathy of the Muslims of the world 
and particularly of the Indian Muslims in future contingen- 
cies it must meet the demands of the Muslims of India with- 
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out delay,’ are the true sentiments and opinions of the Mussal- 
mans of India. 

The "Working Committee appreciate the declaration of 
H. E. the "Viceroy, which is in the interest of India and parti- 
cularly the Mussalmans, that the Federal Scheme embodied 
in the Government of India Act, 193 5 has been suspended. 
They wish that instead of its being suspended, it had been 
abandoned completely and desire to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government that they should do so without further delay. 
The Committee desire to make it clear that they do not en- 
dorse the "Federal objective” of His Majesty’s Government 
referred to by H. E. the Viceroy in his address to the mem- 
bers of the Central Legislature and strongly urges upon the 
British Government to review and revise the entire problem 
of India’s future constitution de novo in the light of the ex- 
perience gained by the working of the present provincial 
constitution of India and developments that have taken place 
since 1935 or may take place hereafter. 

The Committee, in this connection, wish to point out 
that Muslim India occupies a special and peculiar position in 
the polity of India, and for several decades it had hoped to 
occupy an honourable place in the national Hfe, government 
and administration of the country and worked for a free 
India with free and independent Islam in which they could 
play an equal part with the major community with a com- 
plete sense of security for their religious, political, cultural, 
social and economic rights and interests; but the developments 
that have taken place, and especially since the inauguration of 
the provincial constitution based on the so-called democratic 
parliamentary system of government and the recent expe- 
riences of over two years have established beyond doubt that 
it has resulted wholly in a permanent communal majority 
and the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minori- 
ties whose life and liberty, property and honour, are in danger 
and even their religious rights and culture are being assailed 
and annihilated every day under the Congress Government in 
various provinces. 

That while Muslim India stands against exploitation of 
the people of India and has repeatedly declared in favour of 
a free India it is equally opposed to the domination of the 
Hindu majority over Mussalmans and other minorities and 
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vassalization of Muslim India and is irrevocably opposed to 
any “Federal objective” •which must necessarily result in a 
majority community rule under the guise of democracy and 
a parliamentary system of government. Such a constitution 
is totally unsuited to the genius of the peoples of the country 
which is composed of various nationalities and does not con- 
stitute a national State. 

The Muslim League condemns unprovoked aggression 
and the doctrine that 'might is right’ and upholds the prin- 
ciples of freedom of humanitj’- and 'that the will of the 
strongest irrespective of right and justice cannot be allowed 
to prevail.’ The Committee express their deep sympathy for 
Poland, England and France. The Committee, however, 
feels that real and solid Muslim co-operation and support to 
Great Britain in this hour of her trial cannot be secured suc- 
cessfully if Idis Majesty’s Government and the Viceroy are 
unable to secure to the Mussalmans justice and fairplay in the 
Congress-governed provinces where today their liberty, per- 
son, property and honour are in danger and even their ele- 
mentary rights are most callously trampled upon. The Com- 
mittee strongly urge upon KGs Majesty’s Government and the 
Viceroy and Governor-General to direct the Governors to 
exercise their special powers where any Provincial Ministry 
fails to secure justice and fairplay to the Mussalmans or where 
they resort to oppression or interference with their political, 
economic, social and cultural rights, in accordance with the 
sacred promises, assurances and declarations repeatedly made 
by Great Britain, in consequence of which these special powers 
were expressly embodied in the statute. The Committee re- 
gret to say that so far these special powers have remained 
dormant and obsolete and the Governors have failed to pro- 
tect the rights of the Mussalmans under the threat by the 
High Command of the Congress that exercise of these special 
powers on the part of the Governors will lead to a crisis in all 
the Congress-governed provinces where they are in solid 
majority. 

While the Muslim League stands for the freedom of 
India, the Committee further urge upon Flis Majesty’s 
Government and asks for an assurance that no declaration 
regarding the question of constitutional advance for India 
should be made without the consent and approval of the All- 
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